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im Peoria, Minaia, know and like Jim Carver, their neighber- 
hood Standard Oil dealer. They value the excellent service of this 


Near where you live, too, a man like 
Jim Carver operates a Standard Oil station and welcomes you to 
the same kind of service and products they depend on in Peoria. 


HIS SERVICE TO YOU 
HELPS YOU BOTH “GO PLACES” 


Firnmers, pocTors, housewives, defense workers, visit- 
ing nurses—all kinds of citizens—people like you—on 
their way down Knoxville Avenue, stop in at Carver's. At 
that busy spot he runs an important enterprise in Peoria, 
his Standard Oil station 

The gas and oil that Jim Carver sells you, and the service 
he offers, are vital to his community and its activities. You 
probably couldn't name another businessman who is more 
directly concerned with helping you go places . . . to work, 
on calls, to make deliveries, to shop, to have fun. 
dim Carver is an ind dent t so are the 
many thousands of other ! Standard Oil dealers. Like them 





he wanted to be his own boss. That’s why he made a con- 
siderable financial investment in his own business. But he 
knows, and he’s glad, that his real bosses are his hundreds 
of customers. 

He works hard to service cars right and help keep them 
in good running order. But he finds time for community 
interests, for being a good citizen, and a good family man. 
And a good neighbor. 

Jim Carver and thousands of others who operate 
under Standard Oil's Torch and Oval sign are mainstays 
of their communities. Their success depends on keeping 
you going places. 


Standerd oil 


1 business © 
« work together. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


Three of the people who help keep Jim Carver going 


. MELSON JOYNER, JR. of Saginaw, Michigan is 
one of the more than 118,000 owners of Standard 
Oil. No one owns so much as 1% of our 


Standard Oil and its submdiary companies now put 
47% more crude oil thew refinenes than in 
1945. And each of our employees is backed by an 
average investment of $31,400 in tools and equip- 


a performance 
ineetaad Ollvbhden geaiiedieewncnntoaar pion 
mer’ to do the job. 


and better quality. 


owners. 
Dividends have Bd nt he 
58 consecutive years. 
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Bylines in 


UENOS AIRES’ La Prensa was 
4 one of the world’s great news- 

papers in a city once noted for 
its large and well-edited press. For 
the time, at least, La Prensa’s voice 
is stilled. The day-to-day story of its 
long persecution and final suppres- 
sion by the Peron dictatorship has 
been on most front pages of America. 
The Qu. is proud to publish a fresh 
and powerful background story of 
“The Murder of La Prensa” (page 
12). 

A seasoned foreign correspondent 
who has been in Argentina a dozen 
times since Juan Peron started his 
rise to power seven years ago, Ernie 
Hill writes from first hand knowledge 
of the men who played the leading 
roles in this attack on press freedom. 
He traveled with Peron on campaign 
trains and attended his inauguration. 
He reveals that even before he won 
the presidency, the “strong man” had 
a vengeful eye on La Prensa. 

Not the least disturbing part of 
Hill’s story is the appeasement of 
Peron by American diplomacy which 
wanted his support in other matters. 
Ernie Hill himself is no appeaser. In 
The Quit of October, 1950, he wrote 
bluntly of American correspondents 
who play footsie with their embassies 
to get news the easy way. 

Both articles are based on Hill’s 
wide experience in Europe and Latin 
America with the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service. He now covers the 
United Nations. 

Before joining the Daily News, 
Ernie worked on foreign news desks 
for the United Press and Time and 
made special studies in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs as a Nieman fellow at Har- 
vard University. He is a native of St. 
Louis who was graduated from the 
University of Oklahoma. 


N “Wanted: More Truth for a Free 

People” (page 7), Burton W. Mar- 
vin discusses frankly, with examples, 
the question of how far a newspaper 
should go in getting the whole story. 
He maintains, as do many editors these 
days, that “deadpan” reporting of the 
surface facts is not enough. He be- 
lieves that “interpretative” reporting 
and “crusading” are a logical exten- 
sion of “straight” reporting. 

The views in this article were first 
expressed when he gave the annual 
Avery Memorial Lecture at his Alma 
Mater, the University of Nebraska. 
Now dean of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism at the University 
of Kansas, Burt Marvin was a metro 
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politan reporter and editor for ten 
years before becoming a teacher. 

He joined the city staff of the Chica- 
go Daily News after taking his master’s 
degree at Columbia University’s Grad- 
uate School of Journalism in 1937. In 
the next decade he was reporter, copy- 
reader, assistant city, cable and tele- 
graph editor. He became assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism at Northwestern's 
Medill School in 1946, an associate 
professor at Columbia a year later. 
He went to Kansas in 1948. 


ME was when newsprint was 
something for the publisher and 
the business office to worry about. 
Not any more. Its soaring price and 
its scarcity make it the concern of even 
the cub reporter 
whose timid of- 
ferings to the 
city desk use 
very little of it. 
Wayne Gard, 
a top flight news- 
paperman and 
magazine writer 
himself, has 
made a study of 
newsprint sup 
ply, with special 
reference to use 
of Southern pine. 
He discusses it 
in ‘‘Newsprint 
for Hungry Presses (page 11). 

Wayne, who was the subject of a 
profile in the last issue of The QumLL, 
has been an editorial writer for the 
Dallas Morning News for eighteen 
years. Before that, he worked for the 
Associated Press, the Chicago Daily 
News and the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune. 

He is an authority on the history of 
the Southwestern plains, who con- 
tributes frequent articles to maga- 
zines and has written several books. 
His latest is “Frontier Justice.” 


WAYNE GARD 


T’S still a cold war in Berlin but the 

German capital is a hot spot for 
newspapermen. They enter the Rus- 
sian zone at great risk and work from 
day to day aware that they will be 
cut off in a “red sea” if trouble ever 
starts in Europe. But John B. McDer- 
mott, author of “Cold War for Berlin 
News” (page 8), likes hot spots. That, 
he says, is what took a native Ver- 
monter to college and newspaper 
work in Georgia and Florida. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in 1939, he covered 
police for a year for the Columbus 


(Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer before joining 
the United Press at Atlanta. That was 
in 1940, just is time to help drag Eddie 
Rickenbacker out of a crashed plane. 
After serving as Miami bureau chief 
and Florida manager for the UP, he 
realized his dream of going abroad. 
Ordered to Russia in 1944, he was de- 
nied admission and served instead dur- 
ing the buzz-bombing days in London. 

Assigned to cover the American 
First Army, he reached the front in 
time to share a beat on the opening of 
the Battle of the Bulge. McDermott 
went on to see Cologne fall, cross the 
Rhine and eventually link up with the 
Russians. 

Since the end of the war, John has 
spent most of his time as UP corre- 
spondent in Berlin. At present he is 
awaiting assignment to South Africa, 
another warm place. 


EAC MARTIN, author of “Pub- 
lic Relations Is Nice Work if You 
Can Take It” (page 10), warns young 
publicists to ex- 
pect editors to 
rewrite their 
‘“‘deathless 
prose.” Then he 
broke his own 
rule and asked 
The Quit to use 
this biographical 
sketch. Just to 
show how un- 
predictable edit- 
ors are, here it 
is, untouched 
(almost): 

Born — Atlan- 
tic, lowa, Aug. 3, 
1890. Reared on farm in Missouri's 
Mark Twain country. Got through 
H. School, Shelbina, Mo., by serving 
as chambermaid to cow. Sold books 
and mags and was amazed to find it 
possible to earn more than $12 per 
mo. and board for conventional 90 
hour weeks. Saved enough to waste 
two years at Iowa State. 

Did well in ad world but never 
liked it. Worked in Des Moines, Chi- 
cago, Boston (which left indelible im- 
press), Cleveland and way stations 
including some foreign service in 
N’Yawk. First business mag story 
1916. Started own editorial, trade re- 
lations and p. r. services while totally 
broke during Depression. Learned 98 
hour week. 

Tolerant of practically everything 
except New-Fair Deal sophistries. Au- 
thor several unimportant books and 
uncounted articles and booklets (some 
bylined), wide variety of scripts. On 
editorial board The Harmonizer, 
SPEBSQSA. Main avocations: music, 
outdoors. Lives on farm twenty-eight 
miles from Cleveland office. 


DEAC MARTIN 
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The QUILL continues to show a gain in circulation and adverrtis- 
ing, month after month. Its nationwide circulation reaches more 
newsmen and editors than any other monthly press publication 
and at the lowest cost per thousand. 


We strongly urge careful examination of The Quill when you 
plan your top-level advertising strategy. 
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Those Who Get Away 


YEAR AGO in this space I made an unsolicited 
A address to June graduates in journalism. I said 

it was going to be hard to get a job, particularly 
a newspaper job. I doubt if war in Korea, which came a 
few weeks later, has changed this much. 

At the same time I pointed out that journalism has many 
aspects of a dedicated calling and seems to attract certain 
men in spite of the difficulties of getting a start in it. So 
those who really wanted a newspaper job, I said, sooner 
or later would probably get it. Some would do extremely 
well at it, to the confusion of editors who had wearily 
advised them to go away and try something for which 
there was more demand, such as Russian translations of 
the Bill of Rights. 

Recently I reread that column and it struck me there 
was a reverse to the medal. If journalism is what 
I said it is, how does one explain the men who first make 
good at it and then leave it? More have always left 
journalism than most professions, and continue to do so 
despite its growing professional recognition. Such defec- 
tions from our ranks may tend to give us a slight feeling 
of inferiority that makes us hug to our bosoms such 
legends as that of the Chicago newspaperman and the 
vice president 

This newspaperman had strayed into high finance in 
the dizzy '20’s. When the crash came, and he was next 
door to a park bench, he went back to newspaper work. 
One day he was assigned to interview a certain business 
man. When he was ushered into the handsome office, the 
business man moved tactfully to make him feel at home. 

“You know,” he said, “I used to be a newspaperman my- 
self.” 

“Don’t apologize,” 
a vice president.” 


said the newspaperman, “I used to be 


HE vice president who became a newspaperman again 

is the rarest of exceptions. I have known so many 
others who got away. Some of them I regret very much, 
not merely because they left the immediate circle of my 
acquaintance but because they were lost to journalism. 
Journalism needs not only good men, but a special type of 
man. It would be very difficult to give a composite picture 
of him, but he exists and other seasoned newspapermen 
recognize their fellow whenever they meet him. 

This natural newspaperman does not “type” in the 
Hollywood sense. I have known fat ones and lean ones, 
irascible ones and placid ones. Some have been slovenly 
in dress and careless in manner; others have been close 
to dandyism. They have been of all shades of political 
opinion, with a tendency to mugwumpery. The thing that 


sets them aside is a common liveliness of mind, a curi- 
osity about life. If this is reflected outwardly, it is ap- 
parent in the frankness and vigor of their speech. These 
things are what make them, as Robert J. Casey noted in 
his collection of newspaper anecdotes, “Such Interesting 
People.” 

I am well aware of the practical reasons which drive 
newspapermen to leave such interesting company. I can 
find no real apology for what is still, in too many news- 
rooms, low pay, insecurity and too many hours of work. 
But salaries and working conditions have improved in 
recent years, and the newspaperman’s economic lot does 
not compare too unfavorably with other ways of earning 
a living that are both less important and less fun. 

Of course, for the first-rater, there will never be enough 
pay, as compared with medicine or the law. Some of 
those who get away do achieve a great deal more in income 
and leisure than they would ever have had as newspaper- 
men. Others leave journalism in pursuit of an illusion. 
They tire of its apparent confusion, its inescapable trivi- 
alities and short-lived enthusiams. They forget that only 
the historian ever sees life whole and then too late. 

In my own newsroom years ago there was a very bright 
young man who said in one of his promising early books: 
“The press is a blind old cat yowling on a treadmill.” So, 
at times, it is. Then he went away. To Hollywood, where 
he has been successful. But by now I suspect he has bigger 
and better notions of what really constitutes a treadmill. 


AM always slightly puzzled by the promising young 

reporter who struggles to qualify for the bar or side- 
slips into some momentarily glittering private office job 
that bears a superficial resemblance to journalism but 
isn’t quite the same. If he has once been among the 
chosen, he must go through life feeling slightly like an 
unfrocked priest or a physician who has lost his license. 
For journalism is something a man embraces for keeps. 

A certain kind of mind impels him into a newsroom 
in the first place. A feeling that this is where he belongs 
keeps him there even while he damns it and amuses 
himself with such threadbare cliches as “There must 
be an easier way to earn a living.” The truth is that 
if he really is a newspaperman, there is no easier way 
for him to earn a living. Not ever, anywhere. 

Most of us are snobs in our own special way, like the 
newspaperman who had his fun with the vice president. 
We don’t broadcast our trade but sooner or later, when we 
meet strangers, we are likely to find occasion to remark, 
however casually: “Oh, I’m a newspaperman.” I have 
never yet frightened away a new acquaintance with this 
gambit. 

Cart R. Keser 
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Sigma Delta Chi 
Hails 


KEYES 


BEECH 


“It gives me great pleasure to inform you that a jury of 
judges for the annual Sigma Delta Chi Distinguished Serv- 
ice Awards has selected your outstanding service in keeping 
the public informed of the trends of the Korean War above 
and beyond the call of duty as the outstanding example of 
Foreign Correspondence in 1950.” 


With these words early last April, Keyes 
Beech, Chicago Daily News foreign staffer, was 
notified of a new honor conferred upon him. 
The announcement came from Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, Executive Director of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
nation’s largest fraternity of mewsmen. 


For “outstanding service in keeping the public 
informed.” So read the citation. But back of the 
decision of the jury of judges — unlisted but not 
unnoted — were other factors. 


In Beech they discovered a rare analyst, who 
could warn statesmen at home a half year in 
advance of happenings to come . . . “Unless Con- 
gress,” he wrote on Jan. 23, 1950, “reverses its 
position, the ECA pipeline—which to South 
Korea means lifeline —will run dry in five to 


six months.” (Five months and two days later 
the Korean powder keg exploded.) 


In Beech they hailed insight that could report 
on May 8 (48 days before Korea) . . . “Why 
We're Losing Asia: You Can’t Eat Freedom. For 
a Change, Let’s Back Revolution Instead of Buck 
One.” . . . In Beech they met up with a reporter 
who could look beyond a “police action” and 
flash back from Suwon, Korea, on June 28: “I 
have a feeling that I have just witnessed the 
beginning of World War III.” 


In Beech, too, they saw something else—what 
a rival correspondent once put into these words: 
“Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily News has 
probably outstripped every other correspondent 
in daily exposing himself to fire to get the news.” 


Foreign News Service 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Sales Agent: Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa 
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Wanted: More Truth 
For a Free People 
By BURTON W. MARVIN 


Reporting the story behind the surface facts 
offers press new frontier, says j-school dean. 


Newspaper Week was promoted 

with the slogan “Truth to a Free 
People.” It was a good slogan, denoting 
a fine ideal, but it also brought out 
questions. 

For example: Does so-called objec- 
tive reporting do more than scratch 
the surface of truth? Would it be pos- 
sible for the American press to scratch 
deeper and still remain fair and “down 
the middle” on controversial issues? 

It is my belief that we should cease 
quibbling about “straight, objective” 
reporting, “interpretative” reporting 
and “crusading” reporting as three 
different procedures. The important 
thing is reporting as such, and so-called 
interpretative and crusading reporting 
are simply extensions of so-called 
straight reporting. 

In promoting the 1950 National 
Newspaper Week, the National Edi- 
torial Association distributed an edi- 
torial to member newspapers. It said, 
in part: 

“I am your newspaper reporter. 

“News is my business. I have no 
opinions. I give no advice. My interest 
lies in telling the story as it happened. 
I am a trained observer of the oc- 
currances about which you want in- 
formation. 

“My job is to be where the news 
happens. I watch it happen and ob- 
serve it carefully. Then I must write 
it impartially and correctly. There 
must be no hearsay in my stories 

“Like a medieval herald, like a co 
lonial town crier, like a witness in a 
trial, I tell only what I saw and heard 
happen.” 

In general, this editorial says that 
the function of the newspaper is to re- 
port the truth—“my interest lies in 
telling the story as it happened.” All 
of us will grant. I am sure, that the 
American press does this job very 
creditably . . . up to a point. 

Our paper told us clearly and in 
good taste how a fellow resident was 
killed in a hunting accident. The news- 
papers have supplied us with graphic 
descriptions of the fighting in Kurea. 

Virtually the entire American press 
told us the truth about Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s charges, didn’t it? The re- 
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porter and the editor saw to it that we 
were informed that Senator McCarthy 
charged that there were many Com- 
munists in the State Department. 

It is quite true that McCarthy made 
these charges. Therefore, the press 
can say rightly that it did an objective, 
dead-pan job of reporting facts—things 
that happened. 

Some time before the McCarthy se- 
ries of episodes we had the events in- 
volving Dr. Edward U. Condon, direc- 
tor of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Dr. Condon had had a splendid 
reputation, but he was branded in 
Congress as “one of the weakest links 
in our atomic security.” When Dr. 
Condon was exonerated, the headlines 
detailing that fact were smaller than 
the previous headlines had been. 


RE we to be satisfied with this 

sort of dead-pan journalism? As 

I have made plain, it is good journal- 

ism in so far as an honest effort to tell 

what happened or what was said is 
concerned. 

Does the fact that a candidate for 
office makes charges justify deadpan 
repetition of the charges even if the 
reporter knows the charges are whol- 
ly false . . . or knows at least they 
haven’t beén proven? 

Last Fall I heard the Democratic 
candidate for governor of Kansas de- 
nounce the mental hospital situation 
in Kansas as deplorable and blame this 
situation on the incumbent Republi- 
can administration. 

The press faithfully reported these 
accusations regarding facilities for the 
mentally ill. The candidate made the 
charge repeatedly, and the press did 
a “straight, objective” job of reporting. 

But did it occur to anyone to point 
out in a story that the present admin- 
istration in Kansas had done such a re- 
markable job in improving facilities 
and methods of treatment in the pre- 
vious two years that the state had ris- 
en from rating among the last half 
dozen states in the matter of caring for 
the mentally ill to eleventh place? 
Perhaps someone did but I didn’t see 
it. 

Late in October I saw some evi- 
dence that this sort of first-rate jour- 


Burton W. Marvin at his desk in the 
William Allen White school of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas. 


nalism can be practiced. Representa- 
tive Mike Monroney of Oklahoma was 
running for the United States Senate 
against a spell-binding Oklahoma City 
minister named William H. Alexan- 
der. Here is a paragraph from a story 
on the Oklahoma campaign, wvitten 
by Martin S. Hayden for the North 
American Newspaper Alliance: 

“As the preacher tells it, Monroney 
is a ‘nice Oklahoma boy who went East 
and turned left,’ a cocktail sipping ad- 
vocate of fair-deal socialism. ‘He’s for 
the Brannan plan,’ the preacher as- 
serts, despite Monroney’s stated oppo- 
sition to that farm program. ‘He's 
against Taft-Hartley,’ says the preach- 
er in rural Oklahoma, despite Monro- 
ney’s vote for the labor law and in fa- 
vor of overriding the Truman veto.” 

I cite this as a true example of ob- 
jective journalism. The reporter could 
have said that Alexander charged that 
Monroney favors the Brannan plan and 
is against Taft-Hartley ... and let the 
report go at that. 


YEAR ago I was in Washington at 

the peak of the McCarthy furor. 
I asked two top Washington corre- 
spondents why we hadn't seen any 
background stuff about McCarthy .. . 
who is the man, what in his back- 
ground would indicate he is an expert 
on foreign affairs and the Red menace, 
just how reputable an individual had 
he been during his public career? 

I knew the answers to most of the 
questions, because I was a Chicago 
newspaperman at the time he was 
elected to the Senate and had seen 


(Turn to page 19) 








Whether he is leaving beleaguered Berlin or returning to it, John B. McDer- 
mott, United Press correspondent, appears able to see a joke in the situation. 


Newsmen know they will not have a chance if trouble 
starts in Germany's capital. But they wage their own 


Cold War for Berlin News 


By JOHN B. 


BERLIN. 
ERLIN is like a volcano these 
i days—only a plume of smoke 
showing but ready to erupt with- 
out warning. 

Korea is taking all the cold war ban- 
nerlines, relegating Berlin to a secon- 
dary spot in the East-West tension. 
This fact in itself removed some of the 
pressure from American and British 
correspondents who worked round- 
the-clock through the blockade of 
1948-49. 

From 1945 until mid-December 
1950, newsmen roamed freely through 
all sectors of this divided city. We 
covered Communist mass meetings 
deep inside the Soviet district, attend- 


McDERMOTT 


ed Gerhart Eisler’s press conferences 
and, on a few occasions such as the 
Leipzig Fair, were invited to visit spe- 
cific cities far behind the Iron Curtain 
in East Germany. 

But Western newsmen for the most 
part now confine their on-the-spot cov- 
erage to Western Berlin. The reason 
for that is the “Death Law,” known 
officially as “The Law For the Protec- 
tion of Peace.” Under it, Western cor- 
respondents could be sentenced to 
prison terms and even to death if found 
guilty by a Communist court of being 
anti-Soviet, pro-American or, in other 
words, warmongers. 

The law was passed last December 
15, by the East German legislature. A 


Western Berlin editor, Eric Reger of 
the American-licensed Tagesspiegel, 
was named Public Enemy No. 1 on the 
Communist warmonger list. 

Two German photographers for 
Pathe News were the first to feel the 
law’s effects. They were sentenced to 
three and four years in jail, the ver- 
dict being that they were guilty of 
working for an American agency. 

Several New York and London of- 
fices immediately sent instructions to 
their Berlin representatives to cease 
sending staff men, German or Allied, 
into the Russian sector. Other bureau 
chiefs took it upon themselves to keep 
staffers on the Western side of town. 
The risk of being arrested because 
they worked for an American or Brit- 
ish organization was too great. A few 
reporters still venture into the Soviet 
sector for stories. 

Even before the death law, there 
was an element of risk in entering 
the Russian sector despite four- 
power agreements providing freedom 
of travel. I was one of the more fortu- 
nate correspondents. In five years I 
never was arrested either by the Rus- 
sians or the Communist police. By way 
of contrast, one photographer, Allyn 
Baum, was arrested by the Russians 
only three days after reaching Berlin 
and twice more later. 


ARRYING a camera in Russian 

Berlin always was an open in- 
vitation to arrest. The Russians look 
on anyone carrying a camera as a 
spy. One incident illustrates the at- 
mosphere of the city. 

The December day was bitter cold. 
Al Cocking, Acme photographer, and 
Bill McClure of Pathe News were rid- 
ing in one of the more bombed-out 
districts of the Soviet sector in Cock- 
ing’s jeep when they saw a Russian car 
following them. They turned into a 
side street and the Russian car turned 
also. They tried going slow. The Rus- 
sian slowed down, too. They speeded 
up. So did their follower. 

Cocking gradually steered his jeep 
toward the French sector border. In 
his mirror, he noticed that the Rus- 
sian, who was alone in the car, fre- 
quently stuck his head out of the win- 
dow for a better view. 

When the border came in sight, 
Cocking speeded up and raced across 
the boundary. Then he jumped from 
the jeep. As the Russian car came by, 
the now thoroughly aroused Cocking, 
his fist doubled, aimed a round-house 
at the secret police agent’s head. 

It was hard to tell who was the more 
surprised—the Russian or Cocking. 
For the secret agent had closed his 
window and Cocking’s fist went 
through the plate glass, spraying 
splinters all over the driver. The Rus- 
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This view of Potsdamer Platz in Berlin offers a symbol of the newspaperman’s job in covering the politically di- 
vided and war-torn city. Here wary Russian, American and British troops are within arm’s length of each other. 


sian fled. McClure took Cocking to 
a doctor for several stitches 

I always took precautions on my 
trips into the Russian sector. First I 
made certain my office knew when I 
entered the Red district and when to 
expect me back. If I failed to get in 
touch with the bureau by a specified 
time the were to start 
the American military police working 
on my release. Americans arrested in 
Russian Berlin usually were turned 
over to the U. S. authorities within 
forty-eight hours 

In almost every case, the Russians 
at first disclaim any knowledge of the 
arrest. They promise “to investigate.” 
Sometimes they release a missing per- 
son within half a day, but more often 
it is twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 

Few East German officials, all Com- 
munist appointees, will talk to West 
ern newspapermen. Gerhart Eisler, 
bail-jumping Communist who fled the 
United States, is “information minis- 
ter” for East Germany—but the only 
information he gives out is party prop- 
aganda. 

Eisler usually is affable and friendly 
to American correspondents. On one 


instructions 
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occasion, during the Communist 
Youth Rally in Berlin last May, he in- 
terceded for the Western press when 
East German police were forcing them 
back from the speaker's platform. Eis- 
ler argued with the police captain in 
charge and finally got permission for 
reporters to witness the proceedings 
from within ten feet of white-haired 
Wilhelm Pieck, president of the East 
ern Republic. 

Government leaders or Eisler some- 
times agree to meet a Western corre- 
spondent for an interview but when 
the times comes he never is there. 
“Important business” detains him 
elsewhere, his secretary reports. 


ESTERN newspapermen take 
the natural risks of their busi- 
ness in their stride’ We know that 
should war break out in Europe there 
would be little chance for us to escape. 
Berlin lies 110 miles inside the Rus 
sian zone. It is an “island” city sur- 
rounded by a “red sea” of Commun 
ism. If the Soviets decide to attack 
Western Europe they would take Ber- 
lin with only a token struggle. 
The position of newsmen would be 


hopeless. Escape from Berlin, even 
for women and children, would be im- 
possible. The Russians would control 
the airlanes in those first days of con- 
flict even as they control the highways 
and railways through their zone. The 
Allied garrisons would be captured. 
As for the press, they could expect 
little sympathy from the Russians. 

It is not a pleasant prospect, but 
most Berlin correspondents gave up 
dwelling on the subject long ago. 
They knew the risk when they ac 
cepted their assignments. 

Sifting cold war facts from rumors 
is an always present problem. You can 
hear anything by standing on a street 
corner and keeping your eyes open. 
You can buy “information” on Russian 
troop movements, secret experiments 
in the East or the plottings of the Com 
munist government any day. 

Some West Berlin newspapers print 
sensational rumors as facts. A new 
correspondent must guard against be 
ing taken in by these accounts. 

Recently, the London newspapers 
played up in black headlines a Russian 

(Turn to page 14) 











A veteran who defines his job as 
"getting credit for good conduct” says 


Public Relations 
Is Nice Work 
If You Can Take It 


By DEAC MARTIN 


HE way I see it, too many in the 
T field of public relations think 

primarily in terms of “publicity.” 
To a true public relations practitioner, 
that concept has no more depth than 
thinking of religion primarily in terms 
of appearance at church on Sunday. 

No depth in either case; and that 
same may apply to this piece which is 
conceived with the thought that there 
must be many newspapermen who 
have looked over the fence at the pos- 
sibilities in public relations. Veterans 
in the vineyard are advised to turn 
elsewhere in this journal, unless they 
are in a mood for frothing. 

The definition of good public relz- 
tions that I like—Good Conduct and 
Getting Credit for It—very naturally 
includes publicity. Otherwise it would 
fall short on the “credit” side. But 
without the foundation of “good con- 
duct” it is as artificial as cosmetics on 
the cheeks of an over-worked street 
walker. 

The term public relations has been 
so misused that, nowadays, I cringe 
when introduced as a public relations 
man. Often the identifiers try to do me 
a favor by making it public-relations- 
expert. In their minds the words seem 
hyphenated, like the twins advertis- 
ing-game. 

For about seventeen years I've been 
listed in the ‘phone book under Pub- 
licity because I still question my wor- 
thiness to aspire to the Public Rela- 
tions Consultant classification. Actu- 
ally, all it takes is the use of someone’s 
office and a phone listing for a few 
letterheads. 

Good conduct is good conduct, so 
we'll waste no space on rules for it. 
Somebody wrote that it’s a matter of 
“living right.” Living right, business 
wise, involves factors as far apart as 
the manner, as compared with words, 
of greeting on the phone and the high 
quality of the hidden undercoating 
that goes into part X971b in a catalog. 

I am not the slightest bit interested 
in attempting to reform a client and 
put his feet on the paths of commercial 


righteousness. If he hasn't already 
reached the conclusion, before coming 
into my life, that good conduct is good 
business, his tootsies may continue 
hellward so far as I'm concerned. My 
conception is not necessarily recom- 
mended to those who feel the urge to 
reform, while getting paid for it. 


tine get credit for good conduct re- 
quires some form of mass message 
conveyance, and we commonly think 
of newspapers; magazines, whether 
general, trade, business or non-com- 
mercial special interest; radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures. It depends 
on the specific job to be done. 

For example: there’s no point in 
knocking oneself out in an attempt to 
get public credit for a company which 
has developed a good gadget of inter- 
est only to a limited industry. Get 
more important credit in the industry's 
trade and related papers and do a com- 
petent speech for the Vice President in 
Charge of Development to be given 
at the annual rodeo of the industry. 

That’s trade relations, not public re- 
lations. Public means public. One time 
I had to tell a man attempting to sell 
“internal public relations” to industry 
that there ain't no such animal. Actu- 
ally, his plan was for improving em- 
ployee relations. 

It is at the point where we try to get 
credit for good conduct that a line of 
demarcation shows up between those 
who think editorially in the broad 
sense, which would include radio and 
TV programing as compared with 
commercials, and those who are mere- 
ly interested primarily in getting pub- 
licity. 

An executive who is accustomed to 
buying advertising to say what he 
wants to say, the way he wants to say 
it, and when he wants to say it, has 
used one of the power-packed means 
of getting credit. Now he has bought 
ten months of “public relations until 
the end of the year,” meaning pub- 
licity of course, and craves action. 

Heaven help the publicity man who 


knows editorially acceptable mate- 
rial, yet works for a typical adver- 
tising-minded-and-trained executive. 
Sometimes the latter believes sincere- 
ly that if he buys enough advertising 
space he has also bought the right to 
insist that the editor accept almost any 
handout. “Look at what our competi- 
tor gets in the Trade News, don't try 
to tell me.” 

If he gets such acceptance, other 
competitors will also, and on and on to 
the point where only the totally igno- 
rant will have any faith in anything 
appearing in the publication. But he 
doesn’t want to recognize that fact. He 
wants some “good hard hitting public 
relations” and now. 

In some articles on “This Business 
of Writing for Business Papers,” I 
once used an example like this: 

Jones Manufacturing Company, 
Jonesville, N. Y., the most progressive 
manufacturers of left handed type- 
writers, announces the New Right 
Handed Jones Typewriter. It will car- 
ry all the features of the Old Reliable 
Jones Typewriter, now preferred in 
more than 14,000 offices. John Q. 
Jones, president, says that the New 
Right-Handed Jones Typewriter with 
the “duble-carriage-snap” (patented 
by Jones) will revolutionize 
Thus we have a large and growing 
waste-basket industry in America. 
“But, what’s wrong with it?” asks the 
Old Man. “It’s plain truth.” 


E just hasn’t learned the facts of 
life. We write straight at the ed- 
itor first, and to his reader circula- 
tion second. (For example: The Qu1LL 
asked me to do a piece on public rela- 
tions. So, I'm preparing these pearls 
of wisdom on invitation. But before 
it’s read, it must pass the editors. If 
they like it, you'll see it.) 

Now, suppose I do a credit piece for 
a newspaper not on invitation. It must 
pass city desk if news. The managing 
editor of a trade paper may have to 
clear with publisher, who has just had 
an argument with the income tax man. 

So you write first to editors. Wide- 
ly held beliefs to the contrary, editors 
are just people. Furthermore, in a sur- 
prising number of cases they are peo- 
ple with judgment based upon experi- 
ence. They know their standards, 
musts and must-nots. These may seem 
incomprehensible at times to an out- 
sider. But there they are. 

Referring back to the employer who 
thinks of public relations as free pub- 
licity, and publicity as advertising 
copy run in editorial space. He can’t 
understand why there are such lags 
between editorial acceptance and pub- 
lication. This, of course, is most ap- 
parent in the magazine field. 

(Turn to page 20) 
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This new $32,000,000 plant of the Coosa River Paper Company in Alabama will help ease America’s newsprint shortage. 


Facing the biggest headache in years, publishers 
plan new mills and test strange raw materials to get 


Newsprint for Hungry Presses 


EWSPRINT threatens to cause 
N the biggest headache that Amer- 
ican newspaper publishers have 
had in many a day. Short supply and 
high prices make it increasingly hard 


to satisfy the demands for wider 
circulation and heavier advertising. 
Likely the pinch will become worse 
before the situation improves. 

Last year America’s daily newspa- 
pers attained their largest circulation 
in history. The 1950 aggregate was 54,- 
877,000 copies a day. That represent- 
ed the biggest increase ever made in 
one year—two and a half million 
copies. The circulation trend contin- 
ues upward, while the demands of 
advertisers call for thicker issues. 

Meanwhile, the Korean war and the 
new defense program have compli- 
cated the newsprint problem. Of the 
paper now produced, 5 to 10 per cent 
is diverted to military use. The entire 
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By WAYNE GARD 


output of a new pulpwood mill being 
developed in western Colorado is ex- 
pected to go to the government for 
defense uses. 

The defense situation also has 
crowded transportation lines and, 
along with railway strikes, has im- 
posed a shortage of boxcars. Too, al- 
locations of strategic materials are 
making it difficult to build or expand 
newsprint mills. 


IGHT now the most painful bottle- 
neck of this kind is caused by 
lack of enough sulphur. This essen- 
tial in newsprint production is in 
alarmingly short supply. Defense 
plants are taking a large part of the 
output, and export contracts take an- 
other big bite. 
For a decade our sulphur produc- 
ers hounded British industrial users, 
arguing that our crude sulphur was 


cheaper than Spanish pyrites. Final- 
ly they succeeded, and the British 
scrapped their equipment for using 
pyrites. Now we have to ship across 
the Atlantic sulphur needed here. 

The sulphur shortage may cut news- 
print production here as much as 20 
per cent. One of the big Texas sul- 
phur companies has been trying to 
build a new processing plant to in- 
crease its output. But in March it had 
te shut down construction because it 
was unable to get steel. 

Transportation has been another 
bottleneck. In August, 1950, a nine- 
day railway strike caused newsprint 
to pile up at the Canadian mills fast- 
er than it could be moved out by 
ships, barges, and trucks. Last Febru- 
ary another rail strike here caused 
a shortage of boxcars in Canada. 

On both sides of the border, news- 

(Turn to page 20) 
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Newspapers must be for me, said Peron, because | am the new Argentina. Five years later 


tis rout The Murder of La Prensa 


N a campaign train jogging 
O across the Argentine pampa 

some five years ago, Colonel 
Juan Domingo Peron stretched out 
in a club car to read a batch of Bue- 
nos Aires newspapers flown up to him 
at Mendoza. In the bundle were seven 
of the capital’s leading papers—La 
Prensa, La Nacion, El Mundo, La 
Critica, La Razon, Vanguardia and the 
English language Herald. 

The two American correspondents 
on the train shared them with the 
colonel and suggested to him that it 
was doubtful whether any capital in 
the world—New York, London, Paris, 
Washington or Berlin included—had 
seven newspapers that were superior 
to these. At that time, there were 
about eighteen other dailies in Bue- 
nos Aires. 

Each of these seven was distinctive. 
Each showed tremendous enterprise. 
To get all of the news, you had to 
read all of them. Because each had a 
good layout of special articles from 
Europe, the United States, other Latin 
American countries and remote parts 
of Argentina. 

“But,” protested the campaigning 
colonel, “they are all against me. 
They are the voice of an Argentina 
that is dying. When I am president, 
they must be for me. Because I am 
the new Argentina.” 

One of us pointed out that a few 
opposition newspapers were a good 
thing to keep any democratic govern- 
ment on its toes, that he should not 
let a little opposition annoy him. 

“That I cannot see,” said Peron. 
“They must be for me. We must all 
work together. I will not stand for 
obstruction. La Prensa must get in 
line or it will die.” 

In the first five years of his presi- 
dential term, Peron and his heavy- 
handed friends succeeded in buying 
up, intimidating or throttling all of 
the newspapers in Buenos Aires—ex- 
cept La Prensa and La Nacion 

The rape and murder of La Prensa 
this year went down in history as one 
of the blackest episodes in journalis- 
tic homicide. Only La Nacion was left 
and how long it would be allowed to 
live was known only to the great 
demagogue of the Rio de la Plata. 

No longer was there any necessity 
for buying more than one newspaper. 
They all said the same thing. La 


By ERNIE HILL 


Epoca and Democracia, the new Pe- 
ron papers, pointed the way. The oth- 
ers followed a dull, fawning line of 
presenting the president and his am- 
bitious wife as infallible leaders of 
an infallible movement. 

Not only had La Prensa been killed, 
but a great tradition for independent 
and fearless newspapering had disap- 
peared from the world’s seventh larg- 
est city. The Botana family had been 
frozen out of La Critica. Americo 
Ghioldi had to give up that mildly 
socialistic but scholarly newspaper 
Vanguardia. The head of the Paz clan 
of La Prensa was in exile. Buenos 
Aires was left without one first-class 
newspaper. 

7 7 


N an airplane flying across the An- 

des shortly after Peron’s election, 
Dr. Pedro Cue, then publisher of El 
Mundo of Havana, paced up and down 
the aisle until the steward made him 
get under his seat belt and whiff the 
high altitude oxygen tube. 

Dr. Cue, an independent-liberal try- 
ing to run a Cuban newspaper along 
American lines, had just come from 


Ernie Hill, Chicago Daily News cor- 

respondent, has covered many assign- 

ments in Argentina in recent years. 
—Leo Rosenthal Photo 


an appointment with Argentina's 
president-elect. He was on his way to 
Santiago, Chile. 

The Havana publisher was deeply 
disturbed. He wanted to talk with 
someone. When the plane had cleared 
the pass and was coming down on the 
Chilean side, he could hold it no long- 
er. 

“The man,” he spluttered, “is mad. 
We talked about hemispheric unity. 
We talked about trade relations be 
tween Cuba and Argentina. 

“We talked about his program for 
bettering the lot of the peones in ru- 
ral Argentina—about his plans for 
nationalizing the British railways, the 
American telephone company and 
other public utilities. All of this we 
talked about in a fairly sane and ob- 
jective manner. On much of it, I did 
not agree with him. But I listened and 
saw what he had in mind.” 

Then, said Dr. Cue, they switched 
around to discussing newspapers in 
general and then Argentine newspa- 
pers specifically. Peron, he related, 
became extremely vehement as he 
talked about the press of Buenos 
Aires. It was going to have to change 
to his ways or he would act vigorous- 
ly. 

“And then,” said Dr. Cue, “a wild 
look came into his eyes when I men- 
tioned La Prensa. 

“‘*La Prensa!’ barked Peron. ‘It is 
the voice of reaction and resistance 
in my country. I will tell you today— 
and mark my words—I will ruin the 
Paz family if it is the last thing I do 
in Argentina. They are marked.’” 

When this statement was printed in 
the United States, Peron denied cate- 
gorically that he had ever made it. 
But six months later in Havana, Dr. 
Cue stated that he would sign affida- 
vits to the veracity of the story. 

“It was something,” he stated, “that 
I never could have imagined, much 
less have made up.” 


* * 


REE years later at a luncheon in 
Buenos Aires with Dr. Alberto 
Gainza Paz, publisher of La Prensa, 
Peron’s sinister statement to Dr. Cue 
was recalled. The Argentine publish- 
er said he was fully aware of the 
threat and knew that the “strong 
man” meant what he said. 
The three years had gone badly for 
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RING BREAKFAST BELL for American Society of Newspaper Editors. Members 
of Washington professional chapter stage breakfast session for 250 editors. Shown at 
head table, with Byron Price, UN assistant secretary-general, speaking, | to r: Grove 
Patterson, Toledo Blade, SDX national honorary president; Luther Huston, New York 
Times; Mr. Price; Sol Taishoff, Broadcasting magazine, president, Washington chapter; 
John M. McClelland, Jr., Longview Daily News, SDX national president; and Robert U. 
Brown, Editor & Publisher, SDX national secretary. 


3 Chapters Conduct 
Special Meetings 
For Newspapermen 


THREE Sigma Delta Chi professional 
chapters sponsored recent meetings at 
which newspaper ecitors and publishers 
were guests. 

The Washington Professional Chapter 
was host to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors at a breakfast during AS- 
NE’s meeting in the nation’s capital. Chi- 
cago Headline Club invited members of 
the Inland Daily Press Association to a 
dinner meeting at which news photogra- 
phy was the topic of discussion and dem- 
onstration and was host to visiting British 
editors upon a separate occasion. New 
York Professional Chapter sponsored the 
SDX distinguished service awards dinner. 


250 Attend Breakfast 


Byron Price, (National Honorary 1941), 
assistant secretary-general of the United 
Nations, told the Washington meeting of 
newspaper editors that he doesn’t believe 
there will be World War III—“if we keep 
our heads and keep our powder dry.” 

About 250 newsmen attended the break- 
fast session. Mr. Price, formerly executive 
news editor of the Associated Press and 
wartime head of the Office of Censorship, 
said newspapers can maintain and stimu- 

(Continued on page 3) 





5 Years for Vic 


Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director 
of Sigma Delia Chi, completed his fifth 
year with the fraternity in April. A mem- 
ber of Iowa State College Chapter and 
a former Iowa weekly newspaper editor 
and publisher, Mr. Bluedorn took over 
the reins at SDX headquarters after 
serving as an enlisted man and officer 
in the U. S. Army during World War Il. 
In ass his duties as executive di- 
rector, he launched a vigorous war 
expansion program, coveri under- 
graduate and acer Tevet ye beard activi- 
ties, in addition to serving as business 
manager of THE QUILL. 





New Advisers Council 
To Meet in August 


Establishment of a Council of Chapter 
Advisers was approved by the Executive 
Council to enlist more interest in the na- 
tional affairs of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Membership includes all advisers nomi- 
nated by undergraduate chapters and 
elected by the Executive Council. Chair- 
man of the Advisers’ Council is Prof. Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Stanford University, a 
member of SDX Executive Council. 

Annual meeting of the Advisers’ Coun- 
cil will be held at the time of the Associa- 
tion for Education for Journalism con- 
vention to be held this year at Urbana, III, 
August 27-29. 
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Committees Named 


For Fraternity’s 


Program in 1951 


COMMITTEE appointments to carry on 
major activities of Sigma Delta Chi during 
1951 have been announced by President 
John M. McClelland Jr., editor of the 
Longview (Wash.) Daily News. 

Six committees have been named, in- 
cluding Freedom of Information, Re- 
search, Historic Sites, Professional Chap- 
ter Program, Fellows and SDX Honor. 
Personnel of the committees follow: 


Personnel Listed 


Freedom of Information: Norman E. 
Isaacs, managing editor, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Star-Times, chairman; W. M. Newton, 
managing editor, Tampa (Fla.) Tribune; 
Russell McGrath, managing editor, Se- 
attle (Wash.) Times; Lyle Wilson, Wash- 
ington bureau manager, United Press; 

W. Stein, Binghamton (N_.Y.) 
Press; and Charles Campbell, British In- 
formation Service, Washington, D. C. 

Research: Dr. Chilton R. Bush, head, 
Institute of Journalistic Studies, Stanford 
University, chairman; Dr. Raymond B. 
Nixon, Emory University School of Jour- 
nalism; Bernard Kilgore, publisher, Wall 
Street Journal, New York; and Gordon A. 
Sabine, dean, University of Oregon 
School of Journalism. 

Historic Sites: Irving Dilliard, editor 
of the editorial page, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch, chairman; A. L. Higgin- 
botham, University of Nevada rt- 
ment of Journalism; W. Stoddard ite, 
Detroit (Mich.) News editorial depart- 
ment; James A. Byron, news editor, Sta- 
tion WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex.; and John 
H. Gleason, Boston University Depart- 
ment of Journalism. 


Professional Program 


Professional Chapter Program: Charles 
Clayton, editorial writer, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat, SDX vice-president in 
charge of fessional chapter affairs, 
chairman; John W. Colt, news editor, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star; Walter Hum- 
giver, editor, Fort Worth (Tex.) Press; 

Dooley, managing editor, Denver 
(Colo.) Post; and Howard Cleavinger, 
managing editor, Spokane (Wash.) 
Chronicle. 

Fellows: Carl R. Kesler, editorial writ- 
er, Chicago Daily News, chairman of the 
Executive Council, chairman; Luther 
Huston, Washington bureau manager, 
New York Times; and Neal Van Sooy, 
manager, Long Beach (Calif.) Lakewood 
News-Times. 

SDX Honor (Wells Memorial Key): 
Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State College 
Department of Technical Journalism, 

(Continued on page 2) 











J-Scholars Honored 
By Sigma Delta Chi 


CITATION for achievement certificates, 
presented annually by Sigma Delta Chi, 
have been awarded this spring to 53 grad- 
uates in journalism chosen as outstanding 
in their classes at colleges and universities 
where the fraternity has chapters. 

Selections are made on the basis of 
character, scholarship in all college work 
and competence to perform journalistic 
tasks, it was announced by Lee Hills, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald managing editor and 
SDX vice-president in charge of under- 
graduate chapter affairs. Decision in each 
case is made by a committee composed 
of student, faculty and professional mem 
bers of the fraternity. 

Purpose of the citations, which are not 
restricted to members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
is to foster high standards and encourage 
broad and thorough preparation by stu 
dents intending to follow journalism as a 
career. 


Scholarship Awards 


Again this year, approximately 175 men 
and women soothe na students, gradu- 
ated in May and June, received scholar 
ship award certificates given annually 
by Sigma Delta Chi 

Men and women graduates qualified 
for the SDX award by having earned 
scholastic ratings placing them in the 
upper 5 per cent of their graduating 
classes. All college work for three years 
is taken into consideration. Awards were 
presented at all schools where SDX has 
chapters. 

e scholarship award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in keep- 
ing with the fraternity’s policy to encour- 
age broad preparation for entry 
the professional field of journalism. 


into 


Picayune Co-Founder 
Honored by SDX 


Sigma Delta Chi will honor the memo 
ry of George Wilkins Kendall, co-founder 
of the New Orleans (La.) Picayune and 
first war correspondent to achieve fame. 

The 1950 convention approved rec- 
ommendations of the Historical Sites 
Committee, headed by Dr. Frank Luther 
Mott. Arrangements for placing the mark- 
er in New Orleans are under the direc- 
tion of George W. Healy, Jr.. managing 
editor of the New Orleans Times-Pica- 


yune. 

Mr. Kendall and Francis Lumsden 
were co-founders of the Picayune. George 
Wilkins Kendall won fame as a reporter 
for the Picayune during the Mexican 
War. Later he played an important part 
in the development of Texas, especially 
with regard to V5 

i 


A Sigma Delta Chi plaque, honoring 
the Boston Gazette, second continuously 
published newspaper in the American 
Colonies and earliest newspaper advocate 
of American independence, was dedicated 
in Boston last June. 

The dedication was attended by mem- 
bers of the Boston professional chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi and members of the 
National Editorial Association. Herbert D. 
Hancock, editor oad pene of the Chel- 
sea (Mass.) Record, was the principal 
speaker. 


NO DOUBT about the loyalties of Ed- 
ward J. Marinik, Lorain, O., president of 
Marquette University Chapter of SDX. 
Marinik’s car, seen on the Marquette cam- 
pus in Milwaukee, sports 1951 Ohio li- 
cense “SDX.” 





New Headquarters 


National headquarters of Sigma Delta 
Chi moved to new quarters in the Pure 
Oil Building, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
in April. Offices of Victor E. Bluedorn, 
executive director, and staff, are located 
in Suite 848 in the same building where 
SDX headquarters has been maintained 
since 1938. 


Ugh! . Heap Good! 


C. Joe Holland (Oklahoma °36), super- 
visor of University of Oklahoma student 
publications and instructor in radio jour- 
nalism, is helping to prepare a booklet 
on “Pronunciation of Oklahoma Place 
Names.” 


Committees 
(Continued from page 1) 


chairman; Luther Huston, Washington 
bureau manager, New York Times; and 
John T. Bills, Miami (Fla.) Herald. 


Seek Fellow Nominations 


Fellows of Sigma Delta Chi are men 
chosen by the fraternity in recognition 
of their achievements in the profession of 
journalism. Fellows may be elected from 
within or without the membership. A 
maximum of three may be elected each 
year by the national convention. 

Nominations for Fellows may be made 
to the Fellows Nominating Committee by 
any chapter or individual member. Nomi- 
nations can be sent either to bers 


Vandenberg, Moody 
Both SDX Members 


ONE MEMBER of Sigma Delta Chi 
succeeds another as U. S. Senator from 
Michigan as a result of the death of Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, national honorary 
member of SDX. 

Succeeding S Vand g by a 
pointment is A. Blair Moody, formerly 
Detroit (Mich.) News Washington cor- 
respondent and Washington professional 
member of Sigma Delta Chi. Senator 
Moody was initiated by the Washington 
Chapter in 1949. 


Vandenberg Former Editor 


The late Senator Vandenberg was elect- 
ed to national honorary membership by 
the 1946 Chicago convention and was ini- 
tiated at the Washington convention in 
1947. He was editor of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Herald before he entered the 
Senate. 

Senator Vandenberg was a charter 
member of the American Society of News- 

aper Editors and told that group in 1946 
7 had undergone a change in outlook, 
If he ever returned to the profession, he 
said, “I shall be a far more tolerant editor 
than I was before. I have learned the 
hard way that it is easier to be critical 
than to be correct.” 

Arthur Vandenberg began as a reporter 
on the Grand Rapids Herald after he was 
unable to finish University of Michigan 
Law School due to family finances. He 
was later offered a lucrative post with 
Collier’s, advertising department, but he 
stayed with the magazine only one year, 
returning to his reporter's job at one- 
third thé salary, to cover City Hall. 


“ Noted Editorial Writer 


When VU. S. Senator William Alden 
Smith purchased the Herald, young Van- 
denberg, then 22, had saved enough 
money, and was able to borrow some 
more, to buy stock in the paper. He sub- 
sequently became editor and general 
manager. 

Noted for his brilliant editorials, Mr. 
Vandenberg wrote one opposing United 
States entering the League of Nations. 
This editorial was used by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge in his closing argument 
against Senate ratification of the League 
of Nations treaty. Senator Vandenberg 
later switched over from his earlier iso- 
lationist beliefs, taking an active part in 
the formation of the United Nations. 

As a young newspaperman in Michigan, 
Arthur Vandenberg was closely associ- 
ated with another SDX honorory mem- 
ber, the late Col. Frank Knox, Chicago 
Daily News publisher and Secretary of 
Navy during World War II. The two were 
staunch supporters of still another promi- 
nent member of Sigma Delta Chi, the late 
Chase Osborn, former governor of Michi- 
gan and national honorary president of 
SDX from 1912 to 1919. Mr. Osborn was 
oe of the Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) 

ews. 








of the committee or to Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, SDX executive director, Chicago. 

The Professional Chapter Program 
Committee functions as an aid to pro- 
fessional chapters in offering suggestions 
for chapter programs and activities. 

Members of the Historic Sites Com- 
mittee seek to designate each year a site 
having important significance in the his- 
tory of journalism. 


Senator Moody, a Democrat appointed 
by Gov. Williams of Michigan to fill the 
unexpired term, is the first active member 
of the Washington press corps to win a 
place in the U. S. Senate. The 49-year-old 
correspondent of the Detroit News was 
a long-time friend of Mr. Vandenberg. 
He went to Washington in 1933. During 
World War II he served as war cor- 
respondent for the News and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 





Top Five Chapters 
Named in Annual 
Efficiency Report 


TOP FIVE undergraduate chapters of 
Sigma Delta Chi, according to ratings in 
the 1950 Chapter Efficiency Contest, were 
announced by the committee of judges. 

The leading five chapters and their rat- 
ings, based on chapter program, national 
relations, finance, membership and exhib- 
it, are: 

South Dakota State, 99.75 per cent; In- 
diana, 98.8; Penn State, 96.75; North Da- 
kota, 92.2; and Nevada, 90.4. 

Contest judges were Walter Curtis, 
chairman; Arne Rivin, Don Haynes, Aus 
tin Kiplinger, and George Tagatz, mem- 
bers of the Chicago Professional Chapter. 


Drop Visitation Program 


By action of the Executive Council, the 
visitation program has been abandoned. 
On recommendation of Floyd Arpan, 
Northwestern University, then vice-presi- 
dent in charge of undergraduate affairs, 
the Council voted to do away with the 
program under which each undergradu- 
ate chapter is visited annually by a pro- 
fessional member of the fraternity. Such 
inspection included a report to the na- 
tional office upon the condition of the 
chapter. 

Mr. Arpan said the visitation program 
is no longer necessary in view of the new 
chapter efficiency reports made annually. 

Professional members, however, are 
urged to continue such visitations to un- 
dergraduate chapters wherever possible. 
Such a program helps to maintain closer 
relations between undergraduate and pro 
fessional members, Victor E. Bluedorn, 
SDX executive director, pointed out. 


Four Prof. Chapters 
Issuing Bulletins 


The idea of a chapter bulletin by the 
professional chapters is spreading. The 
NEWS BULLETIN, of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Professional Chapter, Sigma Delta 
Chi, is the latest to make an appearance. 
It is planned to issue it on a bi-monthly 
basis. 

‘The intent of the inauguration of the 
NEWS BULLETIN is to develop a contin- 
uing interest in the aims and activities of 
SDX generally and the Northern Cali 
fornia Professional Chapter specifically,” 
the introduction to volume 1, number 1, 
says 

“In addition to keeping members in- 
formed of chapter activities, it is the aim 
of the NEWS BULLETIN to record news 
about individual members and the where- 
abouts and doings about former members 
of this chapter... ” 

Victor E. Bluedorn, Executive Director, 
in his letter of greeting to the new pub- 
lication, says “I heartily endorse your 
plan for publishing a bi-monthly news 
bulletin. This is a service which more of 
our professional chapters should provide 
to their members. The establishment of 
your bulletin, I am sure, will encourage 
other chapters to keep their membership 
better informed ... ” 

Other professional chapters issuing bul- 
letins include the Dallas, Metropolitan 
Detroit and Washington, D.C., chapters. 


\ « 


CERTIFICATE OF COMMENDATION for outstanding contributions to journalism 
was awarded Aberdeen (S.D.) American-News by the South Dakota State College 


Chapter of Sigma Delia Chi. Left to right, Don Maxwell, president of cha 


; Editor 


d Publisher Henry J. Schmitt of the American-News receiving the ce’ ite from 
Walter C. Conahan, vice-president of chapter; and Leif Johnson, managing editor of 


American-News. 








Convention Chairman 


Leonard R. Barnes, Motor News, has 
been named general chairman of the De- 
troit convention committee, replacing act- 
ing chairman, George F. Pierrot, t 
of the Detroit Professional Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. Mr. Barnes heads the 
committee in charge of local arrangements 
for the SDX national convention in De- 
troit. Nov. 14-17, at the Ft. Shelby Hotel. 





Three Change Names 


Three professional chapters of Sigma 
Delta Chi have changed their names. 
Eastern South Dakota Chapter (Brook- 
ings) has changed its name to South Da- 
kota Chapter. The newly - organized 
Cleveland chapter has already enlarged 
its scope to Northeastern Ohio Chapter. 
The Northern California Professional 
Chapter is the official successor name of 
the former San Francisco Chapter. 


On Nieman Committee 


Two members of Sigma Delta Chi are 
included on the committee of three news- 
<a editors to help Harvard University 
select newspapermen to receive Nieman 
Fellowships. They are Benjamin M. Mc- 
Kelway (Washington & Lee Professional), 
editor of the Washington (D. C.) Star, 
and Forrest W. Seymour (Drake Profes- 
sional), editor of the Des Moines (lIa.) 
Tribune. Representing Harvard is Louis 
M. Lyons (New England Professional), 
curator of the Fellowships. 


Wins Scholarship 


D. Glenn McDougall (Washington °47), 
for the past two years a reporter for the 
Winnipeg (Man.) Tribune, has been 
awarded the Kemsley Scholarship in 
Journalism. He will spend a year study- 
ing the operation of British newspapers. 
Mr. McDougall had previously worked for 
the Brampton (Ont.) Conservator, United 
Press (British) in Ottawa and Montreal 
and for the Halifax (N. S.) Chronicle, 
prior to joining the Winnipeg Tribune. 


Three Chapters 
(Continued from page 1) 


late an informed public opinion on world 
affairs by insisting that school students 
learn about living conditions in other na- 
tions. 

Mr. Price was introduced by Luther 
Huston, chief of the Washington Bureau 
of the New York Times and a past national 
president of Sigma Delta Chi. Other past 
presidents of SDX attending included: 

Walter Humphrey, Fort Worth Press; 
James A. Stuart, Indianapolis Star; Irving 
Dilliard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; George 
W. Healy, Jr.. New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune; and John Stempel, Indiana Univer- 
sity journalism school director. 


News Photos Presented 


News pictures, including outstanding 
photos taken by Chicago newspaper and 
photo service cameramen, proved to be 
the magnet for a joint photo clinic staged 
by the Chicago Headline Club of SDX 
and Inland Daily Press Association mem- 
bers, May 21. The event, held in connec- 
tion with the Inland’s spring convention, 
marked the second annual dinner meet- 
ing of the two groups. 

Ten British editors and managing di- 
rectors were guests of the Chicago pro- 
fessional chapter and the National Edi. 
torial Association on a tour of suburban 
newspaper plants and the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corp. The 
visitors are members of the Newspaper 
Society of England. 

Awards Dinner in N. Y. 

Sigma Delta Chi distinguished service 
award winners for 1950 received their 
bronze medallions and accompanying cer- 
tificates at a dinner sponsored by the 
New York Professional Chapter, May 24, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Presenta- 
tions were made by Victor E. Bluedorn, 
SDX executive director. 

President Robert U. Brown, editor of 
Editor & Publisher, presided at the New 
York dinner attended by SDX members 
and leading newspaper, wire service, syn- 
dicate and magazine executives. The oc- 
casion marked the second time the New 
_— chapter has sponsored the awards 

nner. 














SDX Personals 





Cuartes Steers (Missouri 50) is a re- 
wal for the Jefferson City (Mo.) Post- 

ribune. 

Tuosurn Wiant (DePauw '32), Detroit 
ublic relations director for Young & Ru- 
omen Inc., is president of the Detroit 
chapter, Public Relations Society of 
America. He was the 1946-47 president 
of the Detroit professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Ausert W. Bates (Oregon State '29), 
former executive secretary of Sigma 
Delta Chi and twice winner of the Wells 
Memorial Key for distinguished service 
to the fraternity, is now an account 
executive with Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
New York public relations firm. Mr. 
Bates had previously been engaged in 
paeieity work for Swift & Co., Castle & 

ooke, Ltd., and Whitaker & Baxter. 

Horace Barks (Northwestern '47), edi 
tor and business manager of the Grocer’s 
Digest, has opened editorial offices in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Crype Hostetrrer (Missouri "48) is now 
editor of Future magazine, monthly pub- 
lication of the United States Junior 
Chamber of C ce, in Tulsa, Okla. 
He formerly was publicity director for 
the Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Topeka, Kan. 

STANLEY SLoME (Temple '05) is now 
a reporter for the Bucyrus (O.) Tele- 
graph-Forum. 

At Simonton (Northwestern °49) is 
news editor of the Covington (Tenn.) 
Leader. He is associated with his father 
in publishing a weekly newspaper. 

At Best (Missouri ‘49), formerly with 
the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard-Times 
and Syracuse (N.Y.) Post-Standard, is 
now on the copy desk of the St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

Ricnarp E. Hooces, Jr.. (Emory '50) is 
now a reporter for the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. 

Srepnen Gusack, Jr. (Indiana '50) is 
employed as a publicity writer for Arm 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Ricuarp Spencer (Iowa °48), formerly 
managing editor of Information Service, 
University of Iowa, is now publications 
editor for the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Joun F. Barties (Boston '49) is a re- 
porter for the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 

Frank Soirx (Missouri 50) is an an- 
nouncer for a radio station in Parsons, 





n. 

Joun Rocers (Missouri '50) is employed 
by the Webster Groves (Mo.) News- 
Times. 

James F. Erzert (Minnesota °46), for- 
mer editor of the Moose Lake (Minn.) 
Star-Gazette and winner of the Sigma 
Delta Chi award for courage in journal- 
ism, has been appointed a ae of publi- 
cations, manuals and bulletins of the 
Montana Board of Health, Helena, Mont. 

Warp Burton (Stanford '44) of 
Syracuse University was a visiting pro- 
fessor of journalism at Florida State Uni 
versity during the spring semester. 

Wurm D. Nietrecp (So. California 
41) is now director of news and special 
events for KCBS, San Francisco. 

Ben Hartiry (Texas °48), formerly 
with the Chicago Heights (Ill.) Star, has 
been named associate editor of The Lion, 
magazine for Lions, Chicago. 

Frank E. Mutten (Iowa State '22), tele- 
vision consultant, has been retained as 
management consultant of KTTV (TV), 


Elmo Scott Watson, 
Journalism Dept. Head 
At Denver U., Dies 


ELMO SCOTT WATSON, 59, chairman 
of the University of Denver Journalism 
Department and past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi (1939-40), died May 5 

in St. Jeoegn's 
hospital, Denver. 
He was stricken 
with a virus infec- 
tion of the blood 
late last year and 
his illness was 
complicated by a 
heart ailment. 

Mr. Watson, na- 
tionally known as 
an authority on 
the history of the 
west and former 
editor of the Pub- 
lisher’s Auziliary, 
went to Denver 
University last 
June. He had pre- 
viously been chair- 
man of the Chica- 
go division of the Medill School of Jour 
nalism, Northwestern University, where 
he had been journalism professor for 
many years. 

He began newspaper work in Colo- 
rado, later becoming a journalism teacher 
at the University of Illinois. He was noted 
for his ability as a feature writer and, 
as such, developed many outstanding 
writers in this field. As editor of the 
Publisher’s Auxiliary, Mr. Watson had 
a wide acquaintance with weekly news- 
paper editors. 

is interest in Sigma Delta Chi was 
equally great and, over the years, he 
contributed much of his talent and energy 
to the fraternity. As vice-president in 
charge of undergraduate chapter affairs, 
Mr. Watson wrote a manual for SDX 
undergraduate chapter activities. As na- 
tional president, he organized the first 
SDX awards program for distinguished 
service to journalism. Such awards were 
first presented at the Des Moines con- 
vention in 1940 during Mr. Watson’s ad- 
ministration. He also served as chairman 
of the SDX Headquarters Committee 
during World War I]. He was awarded the 
Wells Memorial Key for his service to 
the fraternity. 


WATSON 





Hollywood (Calif.) television station 
owned and operated by the Los Angeles 
Times. Mr. Mullen, former NBC execu- 
tive vice-president, was consultant to 
WPIX (TV), New York News station. 

Ben Hisss (Kansas '23), Saturday Eve- 
ning Post editor, has been named to suc- 
ceed Marx F. Erurivce (Wash. & Lee Pro- 
fessional), Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal and Times general manager, on the 
U.S. Advisor Commission on Information. 

Leo James Bormann (Marquette °34) 
was the winner of the 1951 Marquette 
University Byline citation as chief of CBS 
news and public affairs department, WC- 
CO, Minneapolis. He was wg! news 
director of WMT, Cedar Rapi 

J. L. C. Beaman (Texas Professional) 
editor and publisher of the Benavides 
(Tex.) Facts, was recently honored by 
the Benavides Merchants Association pre- 
senting with a plaque, marking the 25th 
anniversary of the weekly newspaper. 





Serving Uncle Sam 





THREE Sigma Delta Chi members from 
Louisiana State University chapter are 
with the U. S. Pacific Fleet. They are 
Raven W. Brewer Jr. (50), Cartes M. 
Macee ('50) and Lt. Com. Tuomas E. 
Quitman Jr. ('30). 

Nine members of Sigma Delta Chi are 
back in school again, this time at the 
Armed Forces Information School, Carl- 
isle Barracks, Pa. The list includes Ist Lt. 
a W. Core (Illinois 44), USA; Corp. 

icHagL J. ConneLty (Illinois '50), US- 
AF: ond 2nd Lt. Emo C. Hester (Georgia Pro 
fessional 50), USA Ist Lt. Marruew B. 
McCormick (Ohio State '43), USA; Ist 
Lt. Davin Epwarp Crarx (California ’48), 
USA; Pvt. Epwarp J. DeFitumere (Boston 
49), USA; Pvt. Benson M. Srere (South- 
ern California '49), USA; Sgt. Epwarp C. 
Hannascnx (Minnesota SO), USA; and 
Corp. James F. Ristusen (North Dakota 
51), USA. 

Suetpon J. Kartan (Missouri "50) is 
with the Signal Corps as a personnel 
 ~amanmate specialist at Camp Gordon, 

a. 

James Reynoutps (Oklahoma A & M °49) 
is with the 47th Infantry Division, Camo 
Rucker, Ala. 

D. M. Snowers (Iowa '41) is with the 
U. S. Navy and is currently in London 
on the s' of Adm. Carney performing 
intelligence duties. 

Georce C. Betts (Louisiana State '39) 
is a reports analyst for the United States 
Mission to the United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y. 

Layne Beaty (Ft. Worth Professional) 
is on a tour of duty with the State De- 
partment’s foreign service in Greece as a 
member of the ECA. 

J. Sruartr Ricn (Syracuse '50) is with 
Defense Production Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Obituaries 


Wit H. Conran, 62, (Wisconsin Profes- 
sional), publisher of the Medford (Wis.) 
Star-News, past president of the National 
Editorial Association and winner of the 
James McGovern memorial trophy (1949) 

resented annually to the publisher who 
— contributed the most to development 
of classified advertising, from an auto 
accident. 

Ottver SHERMAN WarpeNn, 85, (Montana 
Professional), publisher of the Great 
Falls (Mont.) Tribune and a director of 
the Associated Press. He also owned the 
Montana Farmer Stockman, the Great 
Falls Leader, radio station KMON and 
a printing business. He had served on the 
AP Board of directors since 1943. 

Tep R. Griz, 50, (Oklahoma '25), Asso- 
ciated Press staff member since 1921 and 
= the Los Angeles, Calif., bureau since 
1940. 

Ricuarp D. Hess, 72, (lowa State "19), 
former Chicago Daily News city editor 
and later a member of Swift & Company's 
public relations department, Chicago, re- 
cently retired, at Carmel, Calif. 

Rosert Warren Were, 31, (Washington 
State ‘44), Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
sports writer, at Glendale, Calif. 

Watrter J. Aset, 58, (Milwaukee Pro- 
fessional) advertising manager of the 
Wauwatosa (Wis.) Catholic Herald Citi- 
zen. He had previously been with the 
Milwaukee (Wis) Journal. 
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American newsmen mourned the death of La Prensa when the National Press 
Club at Washington half-staffed its flag. Many papers followed its example. 


La Prensa. Restrictions had been 
piled on restrictions. Newsprint had 
been confiscated from La Prensa’s 
warehouses and dished out to the 
scurrilous Peronista rags that could 
not get credit from the paper mills. 

Congress had passed a law making 
it a offense to criticize the 
president or his flamboyant wife, Ma- 
ria Eva Duarte de Peron. Govern- 
controlled labor unions had 
cracked down on the newspaper at 
every opportunity. 

In spite of this, La Prensa’s circu 
lation was the largest in its history. 
Advertising revenues continued 
strong while rates were doubled and 
redoubled to offset the government- 
decreed newsprint shortage. Classi- 
fied ads were limited to one or two 
lines 

Each effort to cripple La Prensa saw 
the people of Argentina rally more 
stubbornly behind it. There were such 
things as the burning of copies of the 
paper by Peronista mobs, circulation 
difficulties that made distribution 
harder and a Peronista campaign 
against reading La Prensa or adver- 
tising in it. 

In Argentina itself, the opposition 


prison 


ment 


THE QUILL for June, 1951 


to Peron had been broken, its ranks 
decimated. Hundreds were in exile, 
others unable or unwilling to resist 
longer. 

The United States embassy had ca- 
pitulated and was Peron’s great friend 
and benefactor. Spruille Braden, who 
had fought Peron before the election, 
was withdrawn, promoted to assistant 
secretary of state and then fired when 
Washington decided to win Peron 
with kindness. 

Ambassador George Messersmith 
inaugurated that policy in 1946. The 
ambassador spent most of his press 
conference hours trying to convince 
American correspondents that Peron 
was a great democrat and friend of 
constitutional government. 

Messersmith quarreled with the 
American press, carried on private 
vendettas with individual reporters 
and wrote voluminous manuscripts 
to their publishers when they declined 
to swallow the new line he had 
brought from Washington. 

James Bruce, known as “the milk- 
man” because of his dairy connec- 
tions, had come to Argentina as am- 
bassador and continued the Messer- 
smith policy. He was hand-in-glove 
with Peron and it was fitting that the 
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Argentine boss decorated both of 
them when they left his country. 

And as American policy changed 
and Argentine resistance weakened, 
La Prensa’s days became numbered. 
Dr. Gainza Paz said there was little 
left for him to do. Attacks against the 
newspaper plant were increasing in 
number. But he had no recourse. 

Appeals for police protection were 
futile. The police were in league with 
those set upon killing La Prensa. Con- 
gress laughed and framed laws to 
help along the project. 

“People in the United States cannot 
know this feeling I have,” said Dr. 
Gainza Paz. “The last resort is always 
before the courts. The courts in every 
civilized country are supposed to be 
above partisan politics. But in Argen- 
tina today, the courts offer no hope 
for those who are at contest with this 
group. There is no recourse left. They 
have taken over everything.” 


* * 


ICTATOR Peron toyed with many 

plans for finishing off La Prensa 
in 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. One of 
them was a lawsuit, to be tried before 
one of his hand-picked judges, in 
which the government would sue the 
newspaper for some $50 million. 

The grounds were that La Prensa 
for more than sixty years had taken 
advantage of a law which permitted 
newsprint used for educational and 
cultural purposes to come into the 
country at a very low duty. All of the 
newspapers were permitted to import 
paper under this law. 

The idea was to go before a Peron 
ista judge and declare that La Prensa 
was neither educational nor cultural 
and then stick the Paz family for im- 
port duties to cover that extended 
period. When the judgment was hand- 
ed down, the family would be unable 
to raise anything like that amount of 
cash. The government would step in 
and seize the properties. 

The lawsuit was actually filed and 
when it was reported in the United 
States a furor was raised. Peron was 
afraid of sentiment in the United 
States and throughout Latin America. 
The suit was never brought to trial. 
A new idea was needed. 

One was evolved that looked even 
better than this. Peron’s rubber-stamp 
congress enacted it into law and La 
Prensa again was on the verge of ruin. 

This one provided that it was the 
duty of all newspapers in Argentina to 
assist the unemployed—a noble idea. 
Those without jobs, the law provided, 
could go to any newspaper of their 
choosing and insert classified adver- 
tisements listing their capabilities 
and stating what sort of job they 
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wanted. The newspapers were re- 
quired to insert the ads free. 

Any Argentine looking for a job 
would of course want his ad in only 
one paper, La Prensa. He would nev- 
er go to the Peronista rags—La Epo- 
ea or Democracia or any of the new 
pseudo-Peron newspapers. La Prensa 
had the prestige and circulation. What 
is more, La Prensa was fashioned 
after the London Times, and carried 
classified ads on its forward pages. 

This law, once on the books, looked 
pretty raw. Again American newspa- 
per circles were adamant in demand- 
ing protection for La Prensa. The law 
was left on the books in case it was 
needed. 

Strong man Peron was waiting for 
a psychological moment and a sure- 
fire plan for committing the crime that 
had now become an obsession with 
him. La Prensa itself was not a threat 
to his existence. The fact that it still 
appeared daily and remained Argen- 
tina’s most revered newspaper infuri- 
ated him. Like all dictators, he had 
come to the point where any devia- 
tion from his slightest whim was con- 
sidered a heinous crime. La Prensa 
had to go to prove that he was still 
supreme. 

Late in 1950, the pattern became 
clear to the blustering general in the 
Casa Rosada. Events were shaping up. 
The psychological moment soon would 
be at hand. 

First, the United States had just 
loaned him $125 million. Edward G. 
Miller, an assistant secretary of state 
on leave from John Foster Dulles’ law 
firm, appeared to be dedicated to pla- 
cating Peron with State Department 
bouquets and subservient ambassa- 
dors. 

Second, the United States was at 
war with Communism in Korea and 
was greatly alarmed over the pros- 
pect of a third world war. It was so 
alarmed that it had summoned a meet- 
ing of the foreign ministers of the 
twenty-one American republics to re- 
state their collective hemispheric de- 
fense aims. The United States needed 
Argentina to make the pledge unani- 
mous. 

What better time could President 
Peron ask for? The United States 
needed him. So his thugs rigged a la- 
bor dispute with La Prensa, demand- 
ing 30 per cent of the newspaper’s in- 
come from classified advertising to 
support their organization. It was a 
preposterous shakedown. 

The Argentine caudillo figured that 
the United States was too busy fight- 
ing communists and preparing to fight 
Russia to do much about him. He 
was right. 

The details of how the police assist- 
ed Peron’s gunmen in locking up La 


Prensa are well known. The fact that 
the United States declined even to 
bring the matter before the twenty- 
one foreign ministers meeting in 
Washington was evidence that Pe- 
ron’s timing was perfect. 

La Prensa which had become world- 
famous for its news coverage was 
dead. Dr. Gainza Paz had fied to 
Uruguay. Congress passed a bill and 
Peron signed it permitting the expro- 
priation of the properties. At last, he 
had won. 

_ * 


E day after La Prensa’s death, 

Spruille Braden was walking down 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. The 
former ambassador to Argentina, now 
returned to private life and lending 
his abilities to a citizens’ committee 
interested in cleaning up corruption 
in New York City, greeted me en- 
thusiastically. 

“Rough business in Argentina,” he 
said. “No. I don’t want to run around 
telling the State Department ‘I told 
you so.’ But it was bound to come the 
way everybody was playing it.” 

Mr. Braden, of course, had opposed 
the “appeasement” of Peron through 
the eras of George Messersmith, 
James Bruce, Stanton Griffis and Ed- 
ward G. Miller. He had contended 
that Peron would take all he could 
get and then foul the United States 
when he believed it was to his per- 
sonal political advantage. 

Mr. Braden recalled those rugged 
days of his arrival in June of 1945 
when he went to Peron and demand- 
ed freedom of press—both for foreign 
correspondents and for newspapers 
inside the country. He put it on the 
line—pointing out that Argentina had 
signed numerous protocols at Inter- 


American conferences pledging adher- 
ence to freedom of information. He 
pounded Peron’s desk and slammed 
his door until the glass rattled. 

It had worked at the time. The 
United Press and the Associated Press 
which had been occupied by military 
authorities reading incoming and out- 
going cables were guaranteed and got 
complete freedom during the three or 
four months Braden was in Argen- 
tina. 

Censorship of stories written by 
other correspondents was stopped. 
Their messages moved without delay. 
Buenos Aires newspapers printed al- 
most anything they wished. Around 
Braden formed an impressive corps of 
Argentines ready to struggle for those 
rights they considered inherent to the 
constitution of their country. 

When Braden’s policies were re- 
versed under Messersmith the resist- 
ance group dwindled rapidly. It had 
lost its spearhead. The American am- 
bassador and his staff appeared to 
have joined the ranks of ardent Peron 
admirers. 

“It is hard to say,” said Braden, 
“but I think a lot of the Argentines 
sold out too quickly. They didn’t show 
enough fight. Banded together, they 
might have done more to stop Peron. 
Even with the United States embassy 
against them, they could have done 
something. But that is water over the 
dam. 

“We haven't heard the last of Pe- 
ron. This is just another episode. 
When the United States really needs 
him some day, we will find him giving 
us a long Italian knife in the back. It 
is the nature of the man and the na- 
ture of the Argentines who are play- 
ing along with him in his totalitarian 
game.” 





Cold War for Berlin News 


(Concluded from page 9) 


“invasion” and seizure of a farm op- 
erated by French sector authorities. 
The United Press carried the account 
briefly. Callbacks poured in from Lon- 
don, New York and Frankfurt. 

A look at a city map would have 
clarified the picture for any corre- 
spondent. The farm, although oper- 
ated by the French sector authorities 
since 1945, was inside the Russian zone 
but near the French border. The So- 
viets had a right to take it over any- 
time. They had permitted the French 
to operate it under verbal agreement 
made five years earlier—but there was 
nothing in writing. 


The London United Press log for 
Europe, commenting on the story, 
said: 

“Berlin used laudable restraint in 
handling the Soviet seizure of the 
French-operated farm, which was so 
magnified and distorted by the London 
afternooners that Berlin was deluged 
with queries, but was justified in its 
handling.” 

Berlin is a newspaperman’s town 
and will be as long as the Russians and 
the Western Powers face each other 
through mid-town Brandenburg Gate. 
But lasting peace and quiet in this city 
of ruins seems far away. 
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Who Won 
SDX Awards 
And Why 


Newspaper, radio and 
magazine men honored 


to California and from Georgia to 

Minnesota were winners in the 
annual competition held by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, for distinguished service 
to American journalism during 1950. 
The awards, announced in the May 
QUILL, covered newspapers, radio and 
magazines. 

Twelve individuals, a newspaper, a 
radio station and a magazine are re 
ceiving or sharing the fraternity’s 
bronze medallion for first place in 
thirteen categories of competition. 
Two separate first place awards were 
made in foreign correspondence, both 
to Korean war reporters. The judges, 
impressed by the high quality of en 
tries, also voted eight special citations. 

Among the 1950 winners, Collier’s 
not only scored twice but repeated a 
double victory for the previous year. 
The magazine won the award for pub- 
lic service in its field and a Collier’s 
writer, Gordon Schendel, was first in 
magazine reporting. 

International News Service, which 
took two awards for 1949, repeated 
with a first place when William K. 
Hutchinson won Washington corre- 
spondence honors. Another repeater 
was the Chicago Daily News whose 
Keyes Beech was awarded one of the 
foreign correspondence medallions. 


Jive catitornia from Massachusetts 


DWARD B. SIMMONS’ story re- 

viewing the famous Sacco-Van 
zetti murder trial in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times was the 
judges’ choice for the most distin- 
guished example of general report- 
ing. Simmons’ careful work on the 
article included interviews with ju- 
rors who agreed on the death verdict 
that stirred world-wide controversy 
some thirty years ago. 

“The article,” commented the judg- 
es, “represented a tremendous job of 
digging and was loaded with facts. 
It was the result of an original idea 
that seems very appropriate for a 
newspaper published so near the set- 
ting of the case.” 

Simmons, who now writes edito- 
rials and does special assignments on 
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Red Chino Alreody Has « Seat 


Bruce Russell’s award-winning editorial cartoon in the Los Angeles Times. 


the Standard-Times, is a native of Bal- 
timore who was graduated from Har- 
vard College in 1937. After three years 
on the Baltimore Sun, he joined the 
Navy, reaching the rank of command- 
er. 

He joined the New Bedford staff 
after the war as a reporter. His as- 
signments have included presidential 
conventions and a cross-country tour 
with Senator Taft when the Ohioan 
sought the Republican nomination. 

Exceptional spot news coverage of 
an airplane disaster in Lake Michigan 
brought Jack E. Krueger of Milwau- 
kee’s WTMJ and WTMJ-TV the award 
for radio-television reporting. Krueger 
directed news staffs over a three day 
period in which many bulletins, spe- 
cial and regularly scheduled news- 
casts were aired. 


Included were dramatic reports 


from the station’s short-wave disaster 
crew and on-the-scene tape-recorded 
interviews. The coverage included a 
three way conversation between Air 
Force rescue leaders and Krueger and 
telecasts of the hunt for the plane. 

Krueger joined the staff of the Mil- 
waukee Journal as a reporter follow- 
ing his graduation from the University 
of Wisconsin school of journalism in 
1937. A year later he became a news- 
writer in radio and in 1942 news editor 
of WTMJ. 

He has been active in the growth of 
the station’s news staff and its develop- 
ment of television. He was one of the 
organizers of the National Association 
of Radio News Directors and served as 
chairman of its first television com- 
mittee. In 1946 he was given a special 
Sigma Delta Chi citation for radio 
newswriting. In 1949 he directed 








Research winner—Robert F. Harper, 
author of “Lincoln and the Press.” 


WTMJ-TV news coverage which won 
honorable mention by the NARND. 

“Something is Rotten in the State 
of Denmark,” a Collier’s article expos- 
ing rackets in Pennsylvania, won the 
magazine reporting award for Gor- 
don Schendel. Judges praised Schen- 
del’s perseverance in digging up his 
material, his able and forceful writing 
and his personal courage. 

Schendel is a native of Minresota 
and a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota who reported for newspa- 
pers and press associations and free- 
lanced for magazines before writing 
exclusively for Collier’s. He has been 
on the staffs of the Chicago Tribune, 
International News Service, King Fea- 
tures and the New York Journal 
American as well as Twin Cities and 
Montana papers. 

His articles have appeared, in addi 
tion to Collier’s, in Argosy, Pageant 


News Picture—David Douglas Dun- 
can, Life Magazine photographer. 


General Reporting, Washington Correspondence—Edward B. Simmons, New 
Bedford Standard-Times; William K. Hutchinson, International News Service. 


and This Week magazines. He is the 
author of “Jungle Wife” in collabora- 
tion with Sasha Siemel. 


RADLEY L. MORISON, 

ate editorial writer for the Min 
neapolis Tribune, was chosen for top 
honors in this field for his editorials 
on civil rights and human relations. 
The judges called his editorial content 
and style “simple, effective and pur- 
poseful.” 

A native of Minneapolis, he return- 
ed to his home city as a newspaper- 
man after graduating from Stanford 
University in 1920. He has been re 
porter, sports writer, drama critic and 
Sunday editor. 

He is a member of the Mayor's 
Council on Human Relations which 
he helped found. He has won other 
editorial writing honors from the 


associ- 


Freedoms Foundation; the B’nai B’rith 
and the Twin Cities Guild. 

Bruce Russell of the Los Angeles 
Times won Sigma Delta Chi’s top 
award for editorial cartooning for the 
second time in recent years. He first 
received the fraternity’s bronze me- 
dallion for cartooning in 1947. This 
gives him honors even with Herbert 
L. Block of the Washington Post who 
won in 1948 and 1949. 

Judges agreed his technique put 
over his point “with a smash that was 
immediately recognized.” They gave 
it the highest praise for the cartoon- 
ist’s art—that it explained in simple 
lines “what experts find hard to do 
and readers hard to understand in 
thousands of words.” 

Russell has been a Times editorial 
cartoonist since 1934, after a long ap- 
prenticeship with the arts staffs of 


Editorial Writing and Editorial Cartooning—Bradley L. Morison of the Minne- 





Foreign Correspondence—Don Whitehead, Associated Press; Keyes Beech, 
Chicago Daily News. Two awards were granted, each for Korean coverage. 


Los Angeles newspapers and the As- 
sociated Press. He began drawing for 
publication while attending the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and art school in the middle 20’s. He 
also won the Pulitzer prize in 1945, 
a Sigma Delta Chi citation in 1946, 
National Headliners award in 1949 

Leo O’Brien and Howard Masch- 
meier, news commentator and director 
of news and special events for WPTR, 
Albany, shared the award for the most 
distinguished work by radio-television 
news writers or commentators. Their 
news program was cited by the judges 
as “an outstanding example of an in- 
terpretive report of the day’s news, 
a program outstanding in fairness and 
balance, clarity of style, soundness of 
reasoning, accuracy and interest.” 

Leo O’Brien is a man of many jour 
nalistic activities. He is Albany bureau 
chief for International News Service 
and a political columnist for the Times- 
Union. A veteran of twenty-five years 
with INS, he has also worked as a com- 
mentator for two years. 





Magazine, Radio Reporting—Gordon 
Schendel, Collier’s; Jack E. Krueger, 
WTMJ—WTMJ-TV, Milwaukee. =~ 





Maschmeier is a veteran of radio 
who has won various awards. During 
the war he was decorated for his ser- 
vices as station and program manager 
for American Network stations in 
the European theater. Before joining 
WPTR, he was program director at 
WRAL, Raleigh, N. C. 

A series of five articles: “Is War 
Imminent?” brought the Washington 


correspondence award to William K. 
Hutchinson, veteran chief of Interna- 
tional News Service’s Washington 
bureau. The judges hailed the series 
as “a good old-fashioned piece of re- 
porting dealing with the question up- 
permost in everybody’s mind.” 

“Hutch,” as he has been known to 
three decades of Washington news- 
papermen, has been chief of the INS 
bureau for ten years. While his biog- 
raphy in “Who’s Who” merely states: 
“Worked on several newspapers be- 
fore joining INS in 1920,” he went 
from high school to a cub’s job in his 
native Reading, Pa., and was a re- 
porter in Indianapolis. 

Among his numerous beats was the 
execution of the Nazi saboteurs land- 
ed by submarines in the United States 
in mid-1942. 

Two separate awards were voted 
this year for foreign correspondence 
and both went to men outstand- 





Radio Newswriting—Leo O’Brien and 
(below) Howard Maschmeier of Sta- 
tion WPTR, at Albany, New York. 











ing in coverage of the years’ biggest 
story, the war in Korea. They are 
Keyes Beech of the Chicago Daily 
News and Don Whitehead of the As- 
sociated Press. (Both men, incidental- 
ly, have had articles in The Quit 
since the Reds invaded South Korea.) 
The judges commented: 

“At great personal risk, both in the 
field of battle and as a result of arbi- 
trary military regulations, the two 
men performed outstanding service in 
keeping the public informed of the 
trends of the war and in representing 
the interests of combat soldiers, sail- 
ors and airmen. Their series of front- 
line eyewitness reports and headquar- 
ters analyses were considered of 
such equal merit that duplicate hon- 
ors were bestowed without commit- 
ment to any precedent.” 


OR three years before Korea, Beech 

had covered the Far East and espe- 
cially Japan where his vigorous report- 
ing had more than once brought him 
in conflict with the occupation authori- 
ties. Postwar assignment to Japan 
was a Pacific homecoming for Keyes 
Beech. As a Marine combat corre- 
spondent, he had landed on Tarawa 
and Iwo Jima. 

A native of Tennessee, Beech first 
reported for the St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Independent. Before joining the 
Marines, he was a feature writer on 
the Akron Beacon Journal. Immedi- 
ately after the war, he was Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. He is co-author of two 
books, “The U.S. Marines on Iwo 
Jima” and “Uncommon Valor.” 

Don Whitehead, a Virginian who at- 
tended the University of Kentucky, 
originally joined the Associated Press 
at Memphis in 1935. He first went 
abroad to cover Montgomery’s cam- 
paign against Rommel in North Afri- 
ca. From there on, he probably saw 
as much combat as most soldiers and 
more than any correspondent. 

Whitehead made five amphibious 
landings, reporting the war in Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Germany. He landed on 
D-Day in Normandy and went on to 
make most front pages with an ac- 
count of the liberation of Paris and 
to witness the linkup with the Rus- 
sians on the Elbe. He volunteered for 
Korean service and covered the Amer- 
ican forces from July, 1950, until he 
was recalled for Washington assign- 
ment last winter. 

David Douglas Duncan won the 
award for the most distinguished pic- 
ture with the camera study of a young 
soldier, frozen, dazed and weary, in 
the Christmas issue of Life. It was one 
of his remarkable series present- 
ing a story in pictures of G.L’s on the 


Korean front. “This picture,” the 
judges commented, “sums up all the 
elements of the war as it affects the 
fighting man.” 

Duncan, a Kansas Cityan, was the 
only photographer to record for his- 
tory the march down to the Japan Sea 
of the Marines cut off in North Ko- 
rea. The pictures were made in weath- 
er so cold that at times Duncan’s 
camera shutter froze. 

Duncan attended the University of 
Arizona and the University of Miami. 
He was in South America as a photog- 
rapher for Pan American Airways and 
a National Geographic contributor. 
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I recall James Morgan, editor 
emeritus of the Boston Globe, 
saying after sixty years of news- 
papering: “I wouldn’t swap my 
luck for any other.” At its best, 
newspapering is the best luck 
a man can have. 


LOUIS M. LYONS 
2 SS 2 SSS 


After service in the Pacific as a 
Marine combat photographer, he join- 
ed Life and was assigned to the Mid- 
dle East. When war broke out in Korea 
he was ‘in Bangkok. He hastened to 
Korea where he got some of the first 
on-the-spot war pictures. Last Novem- 
ber, with Carl Mydans of Life, he was 
awarded the gold medal and $1,000 
prize given by U.S. Camera. 

The Atlanta Journal was awarded 
the medallion for distinquished public 
service in newspaper journalism for 
a series of articles on the shortcomings 
of Georgia’s schools. The series, writ- 
ten by Margaret Shannon, was hailed 
as an outstanding demonstration of 
democracy at work. 

“After two unsuccessful campaigns 
to modernize the school system, both 
in teaching staff and buildings,” the 
judges reported, “the Journal assigned 
a very competent reporter and four 
photographers to the task of digging up 
the facts and telling them to the people 
of Georgia. It aroused public opinion 
to perform a public service for the 
state’s much neglected schools.” 

Station WAVZ of New Haven, Conn.., 
won the award for public service in 
radio journalism by proving to the 
judges that a relatively small, inde- 
pendent radio station can perform an 
outstanding service to its listeners 
through operation of a competent local 
news staff. The judges commented: 

“Wavz has shown courage in exer- 
cising its right to editorialize on the 
air, and has contributed to a better 
informed public. This effort, frankly 
acknowledged to have been an experi- 


ment, was an honest and courageous 
leadership richly deserving the award.” 

In magazine journalism, the judges 
cited C <lier’s for its public service in 
publishing the article, “Hiroshima, 
US.A.,” a presentation of the effect 
of an atom-bombing of New York. 
The judges felt the article contributed 
significantly to alerting this ocuntry 
to the need for civilian defense. 

“Considerable enterprise and initi- 
ative was shown by the staff,” the 
judges said, “particularly in sending 
its associate editor and other staff mem- 
bers to England. The effectiveness of 
the presentation and the skill with 
which the cover, the illustrations and 
the text were coordinated rendered a 
great public service.” 


OBERT HARPER is the first non- 

academic competitor to win the 
award for research in journalism in 
some years. He was chosen for his 
book, “Lincoln and the Press,” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.), which repre- 
sents more than four years of work. 
Harper has been managing editor of 
the Ohio State Journal at Columbus 
and a war correspondent. The judges 
said: 

“Here is never before done ex- 
haustive study of an important leader 
and his relationship with the news- 
papers of his day. It was made from 
the files of many dozens of papers of 
this and other countries, and it is done 
in thoroughly scholarly fashion. Per- 
haps the most important of all is the 
fact that this research was done by a 
working newspaperman familiar with 
the manner in which the publications 
of his day would treat Lincoln.” 

The eight special citations voted in 
addition to the fourteen awards of first 
place medallions included two in gen- 
eral reporting. Geri Hoffner of the 
Minneapolis Tribune was cited for a 
series of articles on Minnesota mental 
hospitals and Bruce Biossat of NEA 
Service for Taft campaign stories. 

In radio and television reporting, 
Leonard Bartholomew of Chicago, 
WGN-TV cameraman, was cited for 
his exclusive filming of a streetcar 
disaster in which thirty-three died. 

Two were specially cited in magazine 
journalism: John Bartlow Martin for 
his powerful “The Strangest Place in 
Chicago” published in Harper’s, and 
Howard Whitman for a series in Col- 
lier’s on “Terror in Our Cities.” 

Three editorial cartoonists were 
named for outstanding work during 
1950. They are Daniel Bishop, St. Louis 
Star-Times; Herbert Block, Washing- 
ton Post and 1948-49 winner, and 
Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago Daily 
News, former Pulitzer prize winner. 
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Wanted: More Truth 
For a Free People 


(Concluded from page 7) 


from a ringside seat how he performed 
in the clinches. But I felt that in the 
spring of 1950 such information was 
apropos and wondered why it hadn’t 
been dug up and reported along with 
his State Department charges. 

Yes, said one reporter, this sort of 
thing should be printed, but the prob- 
lem is to get some other senator to say 
it- He felt any facts regarding McCar- 
thy should be said by another sena- 
tor and then quoted in the press. 

The other, a newsmagazine man, dis- 
agreed with him. He pointed out that 
many a Washington correspondent has 
been in Washington much longer than 
all but a few members of Congress. 

Therefore, said he, it certainly 
should be regarded as the privilege of 
this correspondent to analyze, offer 
supplementary facts, dig into back- 
grounds. He has done so. For that 
reason such newsmagazines often do 
a deeper job of reporting Washington. 

A few newspapers did more than the 
“straight” reporting typical of the press 
in general in its coverage of McCar- 
thy’s charges. For example, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle did check a transcrip- 
tion of the Wheeling speech and point 
out that McCarthy had lied in denying 
he had said: “I have here in my hand 
a list of 205 that were known to the 
Secretary of State as being members 
of the Communist Party and who 
nevertheless are still working and 
shaping the policy in the State De- 
partment.” 

This additional reporting represents 
relaying the “truth” to the readers, 
doesn’t it? The so-called interpretative 
reporters stuck to facts, didn’t they? 
But they did go beyond surface facts, 
and that to me is the most urgently 
needed development in journalism. 

This also applies to “crusading.” 
Let me illustrate with what was called 
a crusade in Chicago. 

The city had a garbage pick-up serv- 
ice, but that service was deplorably in- 
efficient if one could take seriously the 
complaints of many housewives. The 
papers could have simply reported 
that a howl was being raised and said 
it was up to officials to carry the ball. 

But the Chicago Daily News went 
further. As the editors saw it, the first 
job was to determine factually wheth- 
er the garbage pick-up service was 
bad. A reporter was assigned to go 
down alleys that had just been cov- 
ered by the trucks and to determine 
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whether the garbage in those alleys 
had been picked up. It had not. 

The photographer with him took pic- 
tures of garbage still sitting in alleys 
after the trucks had gone by. This cer- 
tainly was reporting the truth, wasn’t 
it? Garbage piles were garbage piles. 

Then city officials in charge of gar- 
bage pick-up service complained that 
they were handicapped by the fact that 
many housewives didn’t wrap their 
garbage and that few of them had gar- 
bage pails. The Daily News could have 
simply quoted the city officials as say- 
ing this, but the editors assigned the 
reporter to go around ahead of the 
trucks and check on this. He found 
that the city complaint was justified. 

This reporting—crusade, if you will 
—resulted in purchase of new equip- 
ment and a decided improvement. 
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If we in the newspaper busi- 
ness are to raise questions about 
whether the government and 
other institutions are meeting 
the challenge of the time, we 
should certainly raise the same 
question about newspapers. 


JAMES B. RESTON 
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Much of the community service that 
a newspaper can perform is based on 
the same premise on which newspa- 
pers should operate on the national 
scene—that the newspaper is repre- 
senting the citizen as an expert and 
watchdog in the conduct of affairs. 

No reporter can bring the truth 
about lccal government to the people 
unless he knows facts when he sees 
them. Certainly a man covering the 
county courthouse has to know how 
tax assessments are worked out. 

If the newspaper assumes this role 
as watchdog and reporter on public af- 
fairs, it then must have experts. If it 
has experts to do these jobs, who is to 
say that the newspaper is guilty of ar- 
rogance or presumption in authorizing 
that man to dig deeper than such sur- 
face truths as quotations by county 
commissioners or city clerks? 

It may be argued that it is difficult to 
get the newspaper reader to read sig- 
nificant truths. Those critics of the 
press who say that newspapers are too 
much taken up with entertainment 
such as comics and features often 
ignore the fact that newspapers must 
sell to stay in bus‘ness. But great 


strides are being taken to make sig- 
nificant things interesting. 

It seems to me that all of this points 
to one challenging fact: The Ameri- 
can newspaper has new frontiers to 
be conquered in the quest for truth. 
The American newspaper cannot face 
this challenge and win out single- 
handed. It can’t always make the sig- 
nificant things so interesting that 
everyone will read those things. 

The voters should be educated to the 
point where they are truly literate, and 
they should be educated specifically in 
the art of reading and understanding 
news. No one agency can do this job. 

The challenge to the schools and de- 
partments of journalism is at least a 
double one. First, these schools must 
educate the reporters and editors of the 
future so that these young people 
go into newspaper work with a state 
of mind that wiil compel them to dig 
beyond the surface truths. 

Second, the schools and departments 
of journalism must work with other 
schools to make non-journalism stu- 
dents aware of the role of the press. 

One sad fact we must face is this— 
a small-minded editor or publisher can 
shackle the reporter who has this ideal 
state of mind of which I speak. But 
there are many editors and publishers 
who possess this competence and ideal- 
ism. I recently talked with 2 metro- 
politan editor whose creed is this: 

“When our reporter covers the city 
hall he is representing the public. He 
is there because he knows what public 
business is supposed to be done in the 
city hall, and it is his privilege and 
duty to let the public know whether 
the business is being done. 

“It isn’t enough for this reporter to 
stick his head in office doorways and 
ask ‘Any news today?’ He must be 
enough of an expert to go in and ask 
specific questions, and he should have 
that feeling of being a public servant. 
After all, the officeholder is there only 
as a representative of the people.” 

This positive attitude toward the re- 
porter’s role has been largely respon- 
sible for a 33 per cent increase in that 
newspaper's average daily circulation 
in the last six years as against virtually 
no increase for the rival newspapers. 
Idealism can be good business. 

Of course, there are certain rules of 
human relations that must be observed 
if such a policy is to pay off. The re- 
porter and the newspaper should not 
behave as common scolds. And we 
must realize that conquering fron- 
tiers takes time. Mistakes will be 
made. 

But the important things to remem- 
ber are that we have a frontier to con- 
quer and the only way to do the job is 
to proceed to do it. One newspaper 
can’t do it. The public must help. 











Public Relations Is Nice 
Work if You Can Take It 


(Concluded from page 10) 


You reported to him in November 
that the Hide, Hoof and Bone News 
had accepted his signed article in 
which you sweated out “What's Wrong 
With Our Industry.” You told him that 
it was tentatively (I hope you knew 
enough to use that qualification) 
scheduled for January. Eventually, it 
appears in the April number. 

My advice: Have some pretty good 
stuff coming up in Fertilizer Fax and 
several others in the interim. 

There are two totally different types 
of land mines in the path of all public 
relations people. Step on them too 
often and you'll get inner lesions and 
outward scars that will mark you, for 
quick clearance that is, from clients’ 
offices and editorial sanctums. 

Because people in this kind of work 
are in the main creative and possessed 
of more than average drive, their natu- 
ral tendency is to bite off more than 
they can chew. To do a successful pub- 
lic relations job you've got to be a real 
and active part of the organization for 
which you attempt to get Credit for 
Good Conduct. That goes, whether you 
are employed directly or are work- 
ing as an independent practitioner. 

There are limits to the activities of 
even the most active mind. If your 
services are in demand because of 
your reputation for getting things done 
right, there is a natural tendency to 
take on too much work, over-expand. 

The other mine can be devastating 
and is usually set off by the one just 
mentioned. Unable to really ponder 
what should be done in some situation, 
you take a half-baked idea to a client, 
boss or editor. In the first two cases 
you earn a reputation for superficial- 
ity, and in the third you press so hard 
that you become a _ publicity-hound, 
than whom none is less acceptable. 

In other words you put yourself in 
the same category as the Old Man and 
his order to serve up a nice fresh batch 
of “public relations” quick. That is 
deadly dangerous because your suc- 
cessful contacts with editors must have 
a foundation and growing structure of 
integrity if they are to continue. 

It’s nice work if you can take it. I 
would not trade jobs with anybody, 
not even a_ public-relations-expert. 
You have to learn several languages, 
one of them comparable to New-Fair 
politboro-ese in which there are two 
kinds of “yes” and “no.” But there are 
times when it is necessary to say no 
even to your source of bread-and- 
butter if you know you're right. 


N the over-all phases of public rela- 

tions work it helps to be a writer, 
though not necessarily rated high in 
literary circles. Ability to handle fifty 
unrelated non-writing details, some of 
them policy forming, with judgment 
that is accurate most of the time, is 
more important than literary excel- 
lence. 

In public relations work you must 
also have a good supply of client poli- 
cy, action and plans stored away in 
your sub-conscious to guide the con- 
scious mind in selection and presenta- 
tion of material for public consump- 
tion, which may be signed by some 
body else. The last is a hurdle some 
are never able to surmount. 

“Why should I give my best, then 
have it signed by Mr. Client?” I don’t 


know why. I do know that most news- 
paper reporting, practically all adver- 
tising, much staff-written magazine 
material, and the majority of radio-TV 
scripts are unsigned. Public relations 
work is no trade for the egocentric 
creative artist. 

And finally, a little tip which may 
be helpful to those just learning the 
ropes and how to steer. I should have 
known better, but it took me several 
years to accept the fact that a man 
working on a publication knows some- 
thing about writing. Regardless of the 
deathless prose you pour into that re- 
lease about Jones duble-snap, if it goes 
to a Grade-A publication as news 
it will probably be re-written. 

Don’t be a Hemingway. Write facts 
and let Mr. Re-Write do the styling 
which, in your opinion, is likely to be 
painfully condensed. Space limitations 
being what they are, it is doubtful that 
your combined efforts will win a 
Pulitzer prize, but you may attain 
Credit for somebody’s Good Conduct, 
and that’s what you're being paid for. 





Newsprint 
For Hungry 
Presses 


(Concluded from page 11) 


print manufacturers have, of course, 
been doing their utmost to meet un- 
precedented demands. The Canadian 
mills, which turn out nearly 85 per 
cent of the newsprint used in the 
United States, set a record last year. 
Their 1950 output was 6,282,182 tons, 
slightly more than 200,000 tons above 
the 1949 figure. 

The United States output totaled 
1,003,597 tons. This was the first year 
since 1941 that domestic mills passed 
the million-ton mark. Production rates 
in both countries for the early months 
of this year exceeded those for 1950. 

Several manufacturers of pulp and 
paper have announced plans for ex- 
pansion. This is especially true in the 
South, where the output of these prod- 
ucts has quadrupled in the last dozen 
years. One company has announced 
plans to double the capacity of its new 
dissolving pulp mill at Natchez. Mis- 
sissippi. All such plans, though, are 
subject to approval in Washington. 

Meanwhile, various means are be- 
ing found to step up production in 
the present plants. Recently Gov. 
Sherman Adams of New Hampshire 
urged the American pulpwood indus- 
try to consider adopting a 48-hour 


week to meet the demands of the de- 
fense program. 

In the present situation, newspaper 
publishers are hit not only by the 
scarcity of newsprint but by its high 
price. The current price, which varies 
over the country with distance from 
mills, is double that before Pearl Har- 
bor and nearly triple that of the de- 
pression years. Many publishers, to 
supply urgent needs, have had to im- 
port European newsprint at still higher 
prices or to pay gray-market prices. 

This situation has brought calls 
from some quarters for rationing. The 
National Editorial Association, repre- 
senting small daily and weekly news- 
papers, has urged a freeze on news- 
print suppliers but does not seek ra- 
tioning now. A spokesman for Canadi- 
an newsprint manufacturers has pre- 
dicted that government controls 
would make the tight newsprint sup- 
ply position worse instead of better. 

To obtain an equitable distribution 
of newsprint among the free nations, 
an international committee of the At- 
lantic Treaty countries has been pro- 
jected. This committee, which will rep- 
resent about ten nations, is expected 
to study means to meet the heavy de- 
mands for newsprint by increasing 
production and eliminating waste. If 
these measures do not succeed, the 
committee may consider international 
allocation of newsprint. 

Tight supply and high prices of 
newsprint have been a major factor 
in forcing most newspapers to raise 
advertising and subscription rates. 
Some have gone further by rationing 
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their advertisers to a percentage of 
their former space. Publishers of the 
smaller papers are especially fearful 
of a shortage that might cause them 
to miss whole issues. 

The present situation not only has 
brought calls for emergency relief 
measures but has spurred the search 
for new and enlarged sources of news- 
print. Earlier decades saw proposals 
for making paper from many sub- 
mostly without practical success. Now 
new sources are being probed. 

In Florida a corporation has been 
formed to build a $15,000,000 plant to 
make paper from bagasse, the waste 
material from sugar cane. In Arkan- 
sas a university chemist says that 
newsprint and wall board can be 
made from a common legume, lespe- 
deza, more cheaply than from pine. 
In Ohio paper has been made experi- 
mentally from straw and grass. 


S for newsprint from wood pulp, 
Alaska has forest resources that 
could supply a fifth of the United 
States needs. But a decade would be 
required to build mills and to get 
production started. Meanwhile, the 
newsprint supply could be augmented 
more quickly and cheaply by further 
tapping of pine forests in the South. 

For many years newsprint manu- 
facturers in the North and in Canada 
ridiculed the idea that newsprint 
could be made from Southern pine. 
But one of the nation’s leading chem- 
ists, the late Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
showed that this could be done. The 
Southland Paper Mills, with a plant 
near Lufkin, Texas, proved it by 
earning more than eleven million dol- 
lars in its first decade. The Lufkin 
plant, opened early in 1940, has since 
doubled its capacity. 

The Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, which had a hand in 
starting the Texas mill, also spurred 
the establishment of a second mill in 
Alabama. This time a northern com- 
pany was willing to take over the 
management. At Coosa Pines, near 
Childersburg, the $32,000,000 plant of 
the Coosa River Newsprint Company 
began operation early in 1950. 

Now the movement for more news- 
print mills in the South is gathering 
momentum. Newspaper publishers 
and business leaders have discussed 
plans for a possible mill near Butler, 
Alabama. Last January, North Caro- 
lina newspaper publishers expressed 
strong support for efforts to build a 
mill in their state. 

The South has forest capacity to 
support several more newsprint mills. 
Getting them built soon is one of the 
principal tasks faced by those publish- 
ers who want to relieve the growing 
shortage of fodder for their presses. 
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From where I sit 
4y Joe Marsh 





Might Say 


The Birds Got “Nettled” 


Had dinner at the Garden Tavern 
with Tik Bradley the other day, and 
over a frosty bottle of beer I found out 
about his job with the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

“Now just exactly what do you 
do?” I asked him. “Shoot birds with 
a cannon,” he calmly replies. 

Seems they actually do use a cannon 
—to shoot out a net over a flock of 
birds feeding on the ground. The birds 
start to take off at the sound of the 
shot, but the settling net brings them 
back to earth. Then they’re banded 
around the leg so more can be learned 
about their migratory habits. After- 
wards, they’re let loose—and every- 
one’s happy. 

From where I sit, it was a good 
example of how when you learn the 
real facts they’re often not as bad as 
they may sound at first. Like with 
people. Get to really know your neigh- 
bor and chances are you'll be more tol- 
erant of his preferences—even though 
they’re not your own. Take a good 
look, before you jump to conclusions. 


Fe Masse 
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ROBERT 
S. HARPER 


has just been awarded the 
1950 Sigma Delta Chi 
Distinguished Award for 
Research in Journalism 


for his 


outstanding book 


LINCOLN 
AND THE PRESS 


e “This is one of the finest Lincoln 
books ... As a newspaper man and as 
a fellow Lincoln student, this reviewer 
would have been proud to have this book 
bear his name. As it is, I can only give it 
my highest and warmest endorsement.” 
—Walter Trohan, Chicago Tribune. 


e “This long-needed contribution to 
Lincoln scholarship . . . is absorbing as 
a picture cf the mid-nineteenth century 
American press in general, its methods 
and its ethics."—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 


e “This book is a part of understanding, 
and it is new . . . a notable contribution 
to our knowledge of the man and his 
bitter time. It has not been assembled 
before; it is doubtful if it could have been 
presented better."—David C. Mearns, 
Editor of The Lincoln Papers, in the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 


e “This is a highly readable contribution 
to the Lincoln bookshelf, a fine study 
not only of the man but his politics and 
the times in which he operated.”— 

Chicago News. 


e “A former journalist and a lifelong 
Lincoln student, has done a great deal 
of research and has uncovered much 
that is curious and more that is impor- 
tant.”"—N.Y. Times Book Review. 


e “An exhaustive and valuable work— 
a rich and convenient reference for stu- 
dents of the period, of Lincoln, of Ameri- 
can mores, and the American news- 
papers.”—Saturday Review. 


e With previously unpublished frontis- 
piece of Lincoln, 8 pages of illustrations, 
facsimile excerpts and cartoons. This is 
a book to own—order your copy today! 


At all bookstores $6.00 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK 


COMPANY, Inc. 
New York 18 














The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HE ever-increasing complexity of 

world events continues to add to 

the journalist’s responsibility’ to 
provide himself with this background 
to interpret the news for a public 
which seeks to acquire information 
rapidly and with minimum effort. 

We must understand not only Ameri- 
ca’s “commonness” with other peoples 
of the earth in writing about current 
events but also America’s uniqueness. 
There is no better way to begin than 
with Henry Steele Commager’s ex- 
cellent “The American Mind: An In- 
terpretation of American Thought and 
Character since the 1880's.” (Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn., 
$5.00) The author is a leading Ameri 
can historian who holds professor- 
ships at both Columbia and Cam- 
bridge. 

Professor Commager believes “there 
is a distinctively American way of 
thought, character, and conduct.” In 
this book he selects a few of its mani 
festations to demonstrate his thesis. 
The author says he is “not concerned 
here with abbreviated histories of 
American philosophy or religion, so- 
ciology, or economics, politics or law, 
but with ideas that illuminate -the 
American mind and ways of using 
ideas that illustrate the American 
character.” 

He begins with a picture of the 
19th Century American, describes the 
effect of the nineties on the past half- 
century, shows the working of the 
American mind in a dozen or so fields 
using as examples men like James, 
Ward, Veblen, Parrington, Beard, 
Pound, and Holmes. Then comes an 
enlightening portrayal of the 20th Cen- 
tury American. 

Dr. Commager points out, “all that 
can be said with certainty is that 
20th Century civilization was more 
complex than 19th Century and that 
even partial mastery of it required 
both intellectual maturity and moral 
integrity.” 


OFESSOR TED PETERSON of 

the journalism faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has done writers and 
students a great service by preparing 
“Writing Nonfiction for Magazines” 
(Educational Publishers, Inc., St. 
Louis, $2.25). This is not a textbook 
but was intended for use in article 
writing courses. It covers the field 
thoroughly and has many suggestions 
not found in the average book. 


Each problem is discussed briefly. 
This is followed by references to 
selected readings. The author’s choice 
of readings looks particularly good. In 
many sections, it is really an annotated 
bibliography. 

The newsman who has not had ex- 
tensive experience in magazine article 
writing but has plans to do this type 
of work would do well to get a copy. 

For the writer who does not want 
to go to the trouble of looking at a 
number of books on writing, Paul M. 
Hidey’s “How to Write Articles That 
Sell” (Exposition Press, New York 7, 
N. Y., $2.25) is recommended. 

In 79 pages, the author, who is with 
a writers’ agency, gives to-the-point 
advice on every type of article. The 
book’s twenty questions of self-criti- 
cism, which should be applied to any 
article, is worth the price to anyone 
interested in selling articles. 

A 16l-page handbook by Winston 
Allard and Emily C. Lin, formerly of 
Missouri’s Journalism School, entitled 
“Where to Sell Magazine Articles” 
(Wm. C. Brown Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, $2.50) supplies writers with con- 
cise reports on a vast number of mag- 
azines. It is a good job. 

Another approach to selling free- 
lance writing is offered by Jules Arch- 
er in “I Sell What I Write” (Frederick 
Fell, Inc., New York, $2.50). 

Archer uses the case history ap- 
proach to discuss selling of short 
stories, detective and mystery stories, 
adventure stories, reader-help articles, 
people and-places articles, entertain- 
ment articles, and serious articles. He 
tells how he gathered material, wrote, 
and sold eighty-six stories. 


ENNETH W. BILBY, a foreign 

correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune, tells the story of the 
recent war between the Arabs and the 
Israeli in “New Star in the Near East” 
(Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York, $3.50). He tells of the new 
nation of Israel and reports the war 
as seen by a newsman who had been 
with troops of both armies. 

Louis P. Lochner, noted foreign cor- 
respondent and winner of a Pulitzer 
Prize, has written the first book- 
length biography of the composer, 
“Fritz Kreisler” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, $5.00). It includes a 
list of all his music as well as a list 
of records released. 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 
The appearance of my little piece 
in The Quit (“Offset Papers Make 
Good Despite Disappointments”—De- 
cember, 1950) has brought me all 
sorts of odd letters and requests. One 
of the most interesting was from Salis- 
bury, South Rhodesia, Africa—a cen- 
ter of British immigration right now. 
I sent them all the answers I could 
scare up, including some problems of 
practice. 
Things like this make me feel very 
warm inside; I suspect you will get 
the same reaction. “I shot an arrow 
into the air; it fell to earth, I know 
not where.” 
Chicago John R. Malone 
Editor, The Quill: 
We have noticed the improvements 
you are making in The Quit and are 
sure lots of others have done so too, 
with applause. 
Oliver Gramling, Assistant 
General Manager, 
Associated Press 

New York City 


Editor, The Quill: 

Congratulations on the March issue 
of The QuiILt, 

Although Merrill Mueller’s piece 
on Eisenhower was the most spectacu 
lar, the entire content was well-select 
ed and interestingly written. 

As a life-long newspaperman who, 
as an editor, did some pioneering in 
typography, I feel that very little im- 
provement, if any, can be made in the 
present format. It is readable and 
artistic. 

Harold Duane Jacobs 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Editor, The Quill: 

Congratulations And let’s 
have more critical pieces like Charles 
C. Clayton’s “Pot Shots at the Ivory 
Tower,” and Philip Wylie’s “What 
Freedom of What Press?” If this trade 
ever is to be raised to a profession it 
is only going to be through self-criti- 
cism. 

E. H. Gutekunst 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 


Editor, The Quill: 

I thought the March issue of The 
Quit was one of the best yet. The 
articles are strictly “professional”’— 
and I like “The Bylines in This Issue” 
very much. 

Capt. Robert F. Karolevitz 
Public Information Officer 
Seattle, Wash. 
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Editor, The Quill: 

Thanks for Ralph Bugg’s article 
(Mr. Etaoin S. Cmfwyp Devils the 
Printer”) in the March issue of The 
Qum.. Every newspaper reader 
should read it. 

Too many readers expect their 
newspapers to be typographically in- 
fallible. But the newspaper which has 
freed itself from typographical error 
is, to steal a line from Ambrose 
Bierce, “still in the forest primeval 
throwing seeds to the white black- 
birds.” 

As editor of a base newspaper, I'm 
still waiting the day when the paper 
comes off the press with Air Force 
spelled “Air Farce.” When that day 
comes I'll quietly retreat to the near- 
est men’s room, tear off my stripes 
and have ulcers. 

Sgt. Robert W. Topping 
Castle Air Force Base, Calif. 


23 


Editor, The Quill: 

A pleasurable and profitable eve- 
ning reading “from kiver to kiver” 
the March issue of The QuILL moves 
me to write this note to send along 
compliments on a splendid issue. 
From “Bylines in This Issue” through 
the editorial and Merrill Mueller’s 
piece on Eisenhower to Bill Ray's 
story, it was one of the best yet. 

Robert Rust, Editor 

Citizen-Press 
Editor, The Quill: 

The current issue of The Qu1tt jars 
me into action contemplated a month 
ago. The February issue was certainly 
the best I have seen, and March bet- 
ter than most. I hope you'll be able to 
continue the improvement. 
Washington, D. C. Vic Reinemer 
Editor, The Quill: 

The March Issue of The Quit. was 
quite good. The magazine seems to be 
improving with each issue. 

Robert C. Blair 
Tribune 


Culver, Ind. 


Salt Lake City 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display rates. 
Blind box number identification, add charge 
for three words. All classifieds payable in ad 
vance by check or mone. 4 order. No discounts 
or commissions on classified advertising. 

When answering blind ads, eae address 
them as follows: Box Number, e Quit, 35 E. 
vacker Drive, Chicago 1 TL. 


HELP WANTED 


“Splendid opportunity on editorial staff of 
Upper Midwest farm paper. Man must have 
been reared on farm, preferably in Middle 
West or Northwest and have had farm and 
journalism experience. Preference will be 
given man who has newspaper make- — ex- 
perience, who likes an inside job, who is mar- 
ried, and in his middle 30's or slightly “older 
Give full information, references, present salary 
and attach photograph, please x 1020, The 
UILL 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


IDAHO 
Daily or weekly new pape or public relations 
photog. position wan by Colorado gradu- 
ate, age 25. Newspaper-commerc otog. 
experience. Looking for rmanent situation. 
Have press camera. Available November. Tue 
Qumx, Box 301 

ILLINOIS 
Unusual ublic relations experience with In- 
dustrial Accounts: capable directing, They 
out all phases of publicity operation; —- 
York Eity position with one 
trade association. Salary $6, Box spree 
Quri. 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPERMAN, “SDx 
member, age 29, single, veteran, with master’s 
degree in journalism, desires position on edi- 
torial staff of medium or me 7, size daily, any 
locale. Excellent references die speed 
graphic. Box 122, The Quit. 

I want to expand with your community, 5,000 
to 100,000, and daily paper as reporter or copy- 
reader. Northwestern graduate, 22, sin 
perience: editor, navy paper; Chicago 

Box 118, The Qutiz. 





Curious, capable dquamstion grad seeks start 
in career. B.A. Drake, '50. Can handle report- 
— tL —- vor photography. Two years 
radio workshop ingle, wi anywhere. 
Box 183, The Qui. 2 a 
WANTED: Out of Midwest. Employed veteran, 
27, married, reporter-photographer wants re- 
pene news, desk work on daily, peasy 
3 orthwest, New Orleans, Washington, 
Z 1909 aaron University graduate. Box 
200. ons Quit. 
apprenticeship is over. Want to 
down in yg we job attacki 
with creative ideas, factual wri 
exp. daily py. BS. Ww nay. 3 house or, 


ang, eS 27, married. 


EDITOR- WRITER, experienced ‘in all shame 

Mada Gane 
or simi work. 
experience. Em- 





setue 
problems 
yrs. 








$ wowpener, bs ss nee a 
metropolitan. 
ployed. Box 228, The Qum. 





My radio background and experience in ES ae 
‘ammin, ies now warr 


gra 7. and ant 
sponsibil ty. If your = = watt radio station is 


in_ trouble, I feel 


ident I k 
solution. ox 231, UILL. gevesten nineties 





Missouri Journalism graduate, single, with va- 
ried daily nog and radio experience 
seeks reporting, writing or editing job paying 
$60 weekly minimum in either um. Loca- 
tion secondary. Box 248 


Honor journalism graduate of Marquette Uni. 
versity with seven months magazine re-write 
experience urgently desires change 

torial work on daily or — 
go anywhere. Box 252, 


EMPLOYED sports editor. seven m years’ @ xperi- 
ence xt eRe J pay gots col x cath 
etic public _ a =. 

Northeast a "Thay, few SS. “niversity «of 
Maine, University of Iowa grad., 

260, The Qui. 


1948 Northwestern posi M 
permanent editoria! tion 
azine, trade — 
r, cop 
. daily. 
Box 294. 


to “ 
eee. ill 


ars, medium. 
—~¥ bd “one echild. Tae “ng 


24 years old, married, B.S. in " Journ., daily 
newspaper, Sade Pease, radio newswrit- 
ing ex ence my pd ae he ry 
in Mid-West or Tar Qu. 








exclusively yours 


With your subscription to EDITOR & PUBLISHER, you’re buying your 
self an exclusive news report every week. 

Without EDITOR & PUBLISHER is like being lost in the dark .. . 
for nowhere else can you learn all the informative, exciting news about 
newspapers. 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER furnishes, every week, spot news stories covering 
all phases of newspaperdom plus the latest important news about ad- 
vertising, radio, and television. On E & P’s pages each week appear 
behind-the-scenes stories of newspaper operations, personnel, reporting, 
policies, etc—everything that newspapermen and advertisers want and 
need to know to keep in touch with news of the Fourth Estate. 


It's all reported in EDITOR & PUBLISHER—exclusively—and it’s all 
yours for 52 weeks for only $5.00. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER includes these exclusive services: 
YEAR BOOK ANNUAL SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 


MARKET GUIDE MECHANICAL TABULATION ISSUE 
LINAGE TABULATION CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE SPOT NEWS PAPER OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING FIELDS 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





